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PUMP 1960! 


This year's INDIAN FIRE PUMPS are streamlined beauties — built right, de- 
signed properly and ready to go to work for YOU the day they are received. 
Read what this user says: 


“You will be pleased to know that all of our woods fires fire-fighting pumps 
are INDIANS. I have used and recommended your knapsack pump over a long 
period of time and I can say unhesitatingly that it is THE BEST | HAVE 
EVER KNOWN.” 

C. H. Schaeffer, Chief, Florida Board of Parks, Tallahassee, Florida 


No. 90 INDIAN Fire Pump No. 80 INDIAN Fire Pump 


(sliding pump type) (lever type pump and handle) 


BOTH MODELS 
APPROVED BY 
FACTORY 
MUTUAL 


AlR-COOLED 
TANK 


INDIAN FIRE PUMPS have no 
\ equal for quickly and easily put- “ 
ting out grass, brush, forest, rub- Send for new catalog describing 
bish, roof, room and other fires 
\ > using only clear water . both models of INDIAN FIRE PUMPS 


* and containing many testimonials. 


no chemicals. 


-D.B. SMITH & CO. Main St. Utica 2, N.Y.- 


Pacific Coast Branches: Agents: I 
Fleck Bros. Ltd. 
Hercules Equipment & Rubber Co., Inc. Halprin Supply Co. Fred E. Barnett Co. Fred E. Barnett Co. Mill & Mine Supply Inc. L.M. Curtis & Sons Vancouver, B. C., Canada 
ao San Francisco 7, Calif Los Angeles 15, Calif Portiand, Ore. Klamath, Ore. Seattle 4, Wash. Salt Lake City, Utah C.E. Hickey & Sons, Ltd. 
i San Jose, Calif. Hamilton, Canada I 
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TIMBER GROWERS DREAM 


and Woodland Tree Planter 


Two Great Forestry Tools In One 


These two Taylor tools are an unbeatable team to 
save you time and money in your forest management 
program. The Timber Growers Dream does an efficient 
job of protecting and improving your forest through the 
cutting of an erosion-resistant five-foot wide, flat fire 
line through almost any kind of woods. 

The Timber Growers Dream is designed to fit almost 
any crawler-type tractor with a standard “C” frame. 
This revolutionary front-end plow can be easily steered 
from the tractor so that the operator can watch the 
plow and the line of travel at the same time. It adjusts 
up and down from 1 inch to 4 inches. 

The flat furrow which the Timber Growers Dream 
cuts makes an ideal seedbed for seedlings. The Wood- 
land Tree Planter was designed to be used behind the 
tractor on which the plow is mounted and utilize this 
fine seedbed. Seedlings can be planted easily and effi- 
ciently in areas inaccessible with other planters. 

Put this Taylor Team to work in your forest man- 
agement program. 


/MACHINE WORKS 


ditions 


front-end 
fire p 


low 


FIRE LINE cut by front-mounted plow produces per- — 
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POSITIVE STEERING of plow from cob enables 


If you make your living with a chain saw, you know what it 
takes to make your job easier. That's why these new McCulloch 
convenience features will make sense to you. 

Shock-absorber system with molded rubber pistol grip, rubber 
padded handlebar, rubber covered choke and oiler buttons to 
reduce operator fatigue. Two-position muffler cuts sound, foils 
heat. Insulated fuel tank runs 20° cooler. Rear air-intake 
grille for better carburetion. 

Behind these important new easy-operating features, there's 


NOTE THESE EASY HANDLING FEATURES 
FOR THE ONE/71 AND ONE/81 

MODEL ONE /71 ONE /81 
Shock-Absorbers Yes 
+ } 
Rubber Grips 


Extra Quiet 
Muffler 


Weight 21 Ib 24 Ib 


famous McCulloch dependability. High-pressure die-cast alloy 
construction, anti-friction bearings, forged rods. Aircraft-type 
carburetion, extra capacity air filter, weatherproofed ignition. 
Fingertip controls. New Super Pintail® chain. 


Your McCulloch dealer offers a free demonstration. Take 
advantage of it and prove to yourself how easy it is to cut with 
a 1961 logger-styled McCulloch chain saw. For FREE litera- 
ture, name of nearest dealer, write: McCulloch Corporation, 
Los Angeles 45, California, Department JF-2. 


NEW TWO-POSITION MUFFLER. Extra NEW FEATURES CUT FATIGUE. Shock 
quiet for town use; wide open for absorber handle bar, rubber hand 
timber land. Cuts sound, foils heat. grips, rubber covered choke and oiler 
Protective heat shield for safety. buttons. molded rubber pistol grip 


Drive | direct | gear 3:1 


Bar lengths 


Up to 30” | Up to 42” 


McCULLOCH 


Number One in World Sales—sold and serviced by more than 4000 dealers in the U.S., Canada and abroad. CHAIN SAWS 


@ McCulloch Corporation, Los Angeles @ Marine Products Division (Scott Outboards), Minneapolis FR _ Cae j 
gw McCulloch of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada g McCulloch International Inc., Los Angeles | , 


LEADERSHIP THROUGH CREATIVE ENGINEERING 


EASY GOING -NO MATTER HOW YOU SLICE IT 
= 


BEHIND FLORIDA’S FAMED BEACHES lie 
21 million acres of commercial forest 
lands which produce an annual crop of 
$453 million worth of products. These 
lands, carefully managed, constitute a 
virtually inexhaustible source of raw 
materials for the state’s paper, lumber, 
chemical and related industries. 

In the decade preceding 1957, the 
last vear for which figures are available, 
value added by manufacture of paper 
and related products in Florida rose 
from $56 million to $173 million an- 
nually—an increase of 209 per cent. 
The national gain was 94 per cent. 

In 1957, Florida stood third among 
all states in production of pulp and 
second in manufacture of paper and 
paperboard. And since 1957, employ- 
ment in the paper industry in Florida 
has increased steadily, while nation- 
wide there has been a slight drop. 


200 


EMPLOYMENT INCREASE 
PULP, PAPER AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
175 

($.1.C. 26) 
Index: 1949=100 


150+ Fla 
us 


125 


100 
1949 1951 1953 1955 1957 1959° 
*Partly Estimated 


Source: Florida Industrial Commission and U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 


GIANT MILLS GROW EVEN LARGER 


Sr. Recis Paper Company has in- 
creased employment in its Pensacola 
plant to 2,400 in the last three years... 
in its Jacksonville plant, from 500 to 850. 

BUCKEYE CELLULOSE CORPORATION, 
Foley, doubled its facilities with a $20 
million expansion last year. 

Hupson PuLp & PAPER CORPORA- 
TION increased workers to 2,073 in 
Palatka. International Paper Company 
employs almost 1,600 in Panama City. 

A significant newcomer is Florida 
Gulf Fibre Company, which is building 
a $13.5 million semi-chemical corrugat- 
ing medium mill in Port St. Joe to 
utilize the state’s vast and relatively 
unexploited supplies of hardwood. 


PAPER BOXES ARE BIG BUSINESS 


In paper box and container manufac- 
ture, Florida is becoming more and 
more prominent. Owens-Illinois Glass 
Company has a container plant as well 
as a paper mill in Jacksonville. The 
American Can Company’s Tampa plant 
makes fibre containers. 

Container Corporation of America 
has facilities at Fernandina Beach. In 
Miami, Benner Box Company, Inc., is 


Capacity of Florida's pulp mills has more 
than doubled since 1951 and is still growing. 


--- pulp to pachage 


one of a dozen manufacturers supplying 
containers for Florida-made products. 


CHEMICALS COME FROM THE FORESTS 


By-products of Florida’s pulp and paper 
mills provide the basis for many chem- 
ical operations. Glidden Company’s 
plant in Port St. Joe produces tall oil, 
fatty acids and rosins from by-products 
of the St. Joe Paper Company. Arizona 
Chemical Company in Panama City 
utilizes by-products of the nearby Inter- 
national Paper Company. 

Abundant pine stumps are a source 
of materials for Florida’s $30 million 
naval stores industry. Gulf Naval Stores 
Company opened a multi-million-dollar 
plant in De Soto County in 1958 to 
extract turpentine, pine oil, rosin, 
dipentene and other chemicals. Heyden- 
Newport Chemical Corporation recently 
began a similar operation in Telogia. 


NEW TREES GROW BY THE MILLION 


Lumber, of course, is the traditional 
forest “‘crop,”’ and the wholesale manu- 


Rayonier, Inc., which has a 500-man chemical 
cellulose plant at Fernandina Beach, operates 
s'ash-pine nurseries like this to insure its future 
source of timber. Individual land owners get 
seedlings from the state's Forest Service which 
is distr'buting 140 million trees this year. 


factured value of lumber, plywood and 
related products derived from Florida’s 
trees in 1957 exceeded $83 million. 

To preserve its forests, Florida has 
embarked on the largest tree farm pro- 
gram in the nation—five million acres 
under industry and state supervision. 

Sr. Joke Paper Company, for in- 


stance, is engaged in constant reforest- 


ation of more than 1,000,000 acres of 
woodlands which it owns. 

Slash pine, the state’s dominant tree, 
matures rapidly in Florida’s favorable 


climate. Pulpwood can be grown in 


12 to 15 years, sawlogs in 20 to 30. 
Experimentation is being conducted 
by the University of Florida and the 
U.S. Forest Service in developing even 
faster growing trees. 

The Florida Engineering and Indus- 


trial Experiment Station at Gainesville 
has discovered processes by which the 
state’s vast areas of scrub oak can be 


used for making book and bond papers. 
Also at the Station, a revolutionary con- 
tinuous pulping operation has been 
developed. In this project, as in others, 
industry has co-operated. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES ALSO THRIVING 


Electronics and related industries, 
relatively insignificant a decade ago, 
are now a $180 million business. 

In fabricated metal products, em- 
ployment was 3,000 in 1949. Today, 
it is estimated to be 14,500. 

Between 1947 and 1957, value added 
by manufacture in chemicals increased 
583 per cent to $196 million. 

Miami is now a world center for 
aircraft maintenance with 200 manu- 
facturers and distributors in the area. 


YOUR INQUIRY IS CONFIDENTIAL 


If you are seriously considering locating 
a plant or branch in Fiorida, special 
studies can be prepared, tailored to 
your needs. These can cover markets, 
manpower, transportation, supplier in- 
dustries or other factors of importance 
to you. Reports may be on either a 
state-wide or regional basis. 

We will assist you in screening avail- 
able plant sites. Conferences with com- 
munity leaders may be arranged if 


New booklet explains in detail how the Industrial 
Services Division of the Florida Development 
Commission is equipped to help you locate 
your plant advantageously. Write for it. 


desired, but unless authorized, your 
company identity will not be revealed. 
Write to B. R. Fuller, Jr., Executive 
Director, Florida Development Com- 
mission, 4017-1] Carlton Building, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 
For more general information about 
industrial Florida, ask for the file 
folder, Profile of Progress, covering 
resources, research, power and water, 
climate and living conditions, taxes 
and government and industrial 
growth as well as markets, manpower 
and transportation. 


See industrial Florida for yourself. 
Write State of Florida, Dept. B, 
Carlton Building, Tallahassee, for a 
100-page ‘‘Vacation Guide.” 
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AMERICAN FORESTERS 


Congratulations on your 6O years of 


/ 
PIOGTESS: we are PROUD TO HAVE ASSISTED 
YOUR GOOD WORK BY SUPPLYING 
NELSON TREE AND LOG MARKING PRODUCTS 


We'll be exhibiting at your Diamond Jubilee, November 13-16th. Won’t you 
stop by to see these and other Nelson products? 


NELSON ‘“‘SUPER-SPOT”’ 
TREE MARKING PAINT 


The quality tree marking paint which has been enthusiastically accepted by for- 
esters and has proved its excellence in many years of use for all types of trees 
in all types of climates throughout the free world. In quarts for the hand gun, 
gallons for the Back and Side Packs. Also fives and drums. 


THE NEL-SPOT HAND GUN 


The favorite of the modern forester. The quart cans of Nelson ‘Super-Spot’’ 
Tree Marking Paint attach directly to this gun. No stirring, straining, trans- 
ferring or plugging. Saves expensive time, saves paint and eliminates mess. 


NELSON ‘‘AERO-SPOT”’ 
TREE AND LOG MARKER 


Provides a simple way to identify trees or logs by banding, numbering, 
lettering, writing or spotting. Ideal for C.F.1. work, boundary marking, seed 
tree or other special marking. 


THE NEL-SPOT PAINT HAMMER 
AND LOG MARKING PAINT 


For fast and economical end marking of forest products. No more dip sticks, 
Sa eaee dripping brushes or open paint buckets. A slight tap of the applicator leaves 
& — a bright durable, woter resistant paint mark. Many colors available. 


THE NELSON COMPANY 


IRON MOUNTAIN, MICH.—MONTGOMERY, ALA.—McMINNVILLE, ORE. 


“THREE PLANTS TO SERVE YOU” 


Nelson 
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Society of American Foresters 


Tits Issve of the JouRNAL OF For 
ESTRY commemorates our anniver- 
sary. It honors the facet that 60 
vears ago seven men founded the 
Society of American Foresters. It 
recognizes, furthermore, that these 
men with a common interest in for- 
estry visualized the need for a 
forum to analyze and consider sub- 
jects of professional interest. Also, 
it recognizes that from this small 
and quiet start a strong and dy- 
namic professional society has 
erown to a position of major influ- 
ence on the American scene. 

Obviously, in the process of 
growth from seven to approxi- 
mately 14,000 members, the course 
of events has not all been smooth 
nor was progress made without 
some lost motion and mistakes. 
Over-all, however, the results can 
be viewed with pride by all SAF 
members. We now have a firmly 
joined Society dedicated to objec- 
tives, as stated in our Constitution, 
which have stood the test of time. 

Everyone has had an opportu- 
nity to review these objectives but 
on this anniversary there is jus- 
tification for restating them and 
briefly analyzing their fulfillment. 
As stated in the Constitution, the 
SAF objectives are: 

1. To represent, advance, and 
protect the interests and standards 
of the profession of forestry. 

2. To provide a medium for ex- 
change of professional thought. 

3. To promote the science, prac- 
tice, and standards of forestry in 
America. 

As for Objective 1, what does 
the SAF do to ‘‘represent, ad- 


An Anniversary Appraisal 


Charles A. Connaughton, President 


vanee, and protect”’ your profes 
sional interests standards? 
This question could invoke a long 
list of details but such a list is not 
feasible here and a few highlights 
must suffice, As a guiding prin- 
ciple in fulfilling this objective we 
have the ‘‘Foresters’ Code of 
Ethics’’ adopted in 1948. This code 
sets forth the framework of action 
and establishes the tone of the serv- 
ice that your SAF officers endeavor 
to provide the membership. Par- 
ticularly, does it guide the Execu- 
tive Secretary in the multitude of 
day-to-day decisions that he must 
make with and on behalf of the 
membership. One sidelight of real 
significance in this respect is the 
outstanding manner in which the 
SAF is represented with other pro- 
fessional societies by the Executive 
Secretary and by individual mem- 
bers under special appointment for 
that purpose. 

In complying with Objective 1, 
the SAF Council may and does 
exercise the referendum to secure 
membership reaction. Fortunately, 
in terms of efficient operation of 
the Society, the referendum is not 
often needed but when it is neces- 
sary there is no hesitation to use it. 
You are urged to vote your convic- 
tions on each referendum ballot 
that reaches you. 

In passing from Objective 1, spe- 
cial mention must be made of the 
SAF’s interest and activity in for- 
estry education. The Society’s work 
in developing standards of acered- 
itation and subsequent evaluation 
of schools under these standards 
constitutes a major professional ac- 
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Editorial 


complishment extending through 
many years. Accreditation is only 
one phase of forestry education in 
which the SAF has stepped for- 
ward. Various publications, such 
as the Forestry Handbook and For- 
estry Terminology, are SAF crea- 
tions designed to raise our profes- 
sional level with improved knowl- 
edge. 

In reference to Objective 2, two 
items stand out. As a medium of 
exchange of professional forestry 
thought, your JOURNAL OF For- 
ESTRY has no equal. This well-edited 
JOURNAL reaches every SAF mem- 
ber. All do not regard it or use it 
in the same manner but all must 
admit it is the leading device in 
America for disseminating forestry 
knowledge. 

Tn the strictly technical field, the 
publications Forest Science (quar- 
terly) and Forest Science Mono- 
graphs (longer articles) serve a 
real purpose in dissemination of 
basie forestry information. These 
publications as a supplement to the 
JOURNAL OF ForEsTRY give the 
SAF a well-rounded set of periodic 
releases. 

As a second point of emphasis 
under Objective 2, the sponsorship 
of meetings by the SAF must be 
recognized, National, Section, and 
Chapter meetings — each serves a 
purpose. The amount to which mem- 
bers benefit from these meetings 
depends on how much they put into 
them. More and more foresters are 
finding, however, that they cannot 
discharge their own duties and re- 
sponsibilities satisfactorily without 
the professional association that 
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technical meetings and discussions 
provide 

Objective 3 is an implementation 
of the two other objectives. The 
key word is **‘promote.”” This calls 
on the SAF to step forward and 
assist in establishing the place of 
forestry in America. To fulfill this 
requirement, the SAF has fre- 
quently appeared before the public 
on matters of professional import 
Of real importance, also, is our 
participation with groups con- 
cerned with natural resource con- 
servation. Some of these groups 
are scientific and professional, oth- 
ers are made up of laymen with 
couservation interests. In every 


case, relationships with the SAF 
are tied to a mutual interest in 
natural resources and the public 
need for these resources. The de- 
tails of SAF interests are not in all 
instances in full harmony with 
other groups and when this occurs 
a SAF position is taken and held 
that is considered paramount to 
the professional well-being of for- 
esters. 

All SAF members and, most par- 
ticularly, the officers know that 
there are real opportunities to 
strengthen the Society and per- 
form greater membership service. 
We will work toward that purpose. 
In the process, each member's help 
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JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


and suggestions are sought. Partie- 
ularly are these sought for Section 
and Chapter deliberations which, 
in turn, can be submitted with firm 
recommendations to the national 
level, 

On this anniversary, the officers 
of the SAF hope that you are con- 
structively interested in strength- 
ening and improving our organiza- 
tion. At the same time, we hope 
you will take a look back over the 
past 60 years with gratitude to 
those whose efforts have made pos- 
sible the enviable development of 
the little group of seven members 
in 1900 to almost 14,000 in 1960. 


SHELDON HoOsMeER 


WiLLIAM LOGAN 


Surviving Charter Members and Fellows of the Society of American Foresters 
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The Society of American Foresters: 
An Historical Summary 


The year 1960 marks the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Society of American Foresters. It also rounds out the first sixty years 
of the profession of forestry in the United States. For it may be said 
that American forestry, as a recognized profession, began with the es- 


tablishment of the Society in 1900. 


Only a handful of men who had been trained for professional for- 
estry was on hand in the United States in that year. Nearly all were 
early members of the organization that was to set the standards for a 
new American profession, and to play a leading part in the develop- 


ment of its practice in this country. 


On the occasion of the golden anniversary of the Society of American 
Foresters in 1950, Ralph S. Hosmer, Charter Member, Past President, 
and Fellow, wrote a comprehensive and definitive account of the Soci- 
ety’s first fifty years. His paper was published in the November, 1950 
issue of the JoURNAL or Forestry. The following passages, comprising 
Part I of this article, are condensed from that paper and give some of 
the highlights of the Society’s establishment and its first five decades of 


accomplishment. 


Part I: The First Half Century (1900-1950) 


Ralph S. Hosmer 


TAKEN as a whole, conditions at 
the turn of the century were favor- 
able to the advance of forestry. 
During his twelve years of service 
as chief of the For- 
estry, from 1886 to 1898, Bernhard 
E. Fernow had made a deeper im- 
than that time 
realized. The campaign of popular 
quarter of a 


Division of 


pression was at 


education begun a 
century earlier was bearing fruit. 
Inspired originally by men_ like 
Carl Schurz. George P. Marsh, and 
Franklin B. Hough, public interest 
in forestry had been awakened to 
a considerable and 
spreading rapidly. To promote 
better understanding of forestry 
was a task at which The American 
Forestry Association was hard at 
work. The organized bodies of the 
scientific men of the had 
taken a firm stand behind forestry, 
had 


degree Was 


nation 


anc on several o*casions 


THE AUTHOR is a Charter Member, Past 
President, and Fellow of the Society of 


American Foresters. 


backed desirable legislation. 

Most important of all, Congress 
had enacted two laws basic to the 
support of national forests. Under 
the act of 1891, authorizing the 
creation of more 
than forty million acres had been 
set apart from the public domain 
by the proclamations of three Pres- 
idents. The Administration Act of 
1897 had been passed, even if as 
vet it was not efficiently operative. 


forest reserves, 


Notable Beginnings 


At the head of the Division of 
Forestry in the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture a young and vigor- 
ous forester had just taken hold. 
Equipped by European training, 
Gifford Pinchot brought to his 
work zeal and enthusiasm, coupled 
with the gifts of foresight and 
common sense and, unquestionably, 
of leadership. His offers of advice 
and made in 1898 to 
owners of forest land, had aroused 
widespread response. For two sue- 


assistance, 
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cessive years the appropriations 
for the Division of Forestry had al- 
most doubled in amount. But even 
this did not make it possible to 
meet all the new opportunities. 
Forestry was indeed moving from 
the office and lecture platform out 
into the woods. 

In the United States 
sional education in forestry had 
just started. The College of For- 
estry at Cornell was in its third 
year. The first graduate, Ralph C. 
Bryant, had received the initial 
degree that June. Carl A. 
Schenck’s school at Biltmore dated 
back no further. The Yale Forest 
School, established under endow- 
ment from the Pinchot family, had 
opened its doors that autumn. 

The problem was how to bring 
to pass what a few men saw needed 
to be done. As a member? of the 
committee of the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences set up to study 
the forest lands of the public 
domain, Mr. Pinchot had 
clearly the necessity of a broad 
national program of forestry. He 
realized that to carry such a pro- 
gram forward successfully, men 
trained in forestry were required. 
Enthusiasm and team work were 
Even more so were high 


profes- 


seen 


essential. 
standards and the establishment of 
forestry on a firm foundation, on 
a level of dignity equal to that of 
the other professions. It was from 
Mr. Pinchot’s concept of what for- 
estry should be and how its work 
should be that the 
Society of Foresters 
sprang. His 
uated by his zeal and inspired by 
his dynamie personality. As has 
often been said, forestry became to 
them a cause. Because of this the 
impossible had for them no terrors. 


administered 
American 
associates 


were act- 


SAF Organized 


Such the background on 
November 30, 1900 when seven men 
assembled at the eall of Gifford 
Pinchot in his office as forester in 
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the Department of Agriculture. 
From the brief minutes kept by 
Henry S. Graves, secretary pro 
tem, it appears that ‘‘the object 
of the meeting was to discuss the 
feasibility of organizing a Society 
of American Foresters.’’ Mr. 
Pinchot was elected temporary 
chairman and Mr. Graves tempor 
ary secretary Present at the meet 
ing were Gifford Pinchot, Henry 
S. Graves. Overton W. Price, Ed 
ward T. Allen, William L. Hall, 
Ralph S. Hosmer, and Thomas H 
Sherrard 

At a later meeting in December, 
eight foresters, some resident else 
where than in Washington, were 
elected to active membership: E 
M. Griffith, James W. Toumey, C 
A. Schenck, B. E. Fernow, Filibert 
Roth. F. E. Olmsted. George B. 
Sudworth, and Horace B. Ayres 


Ineluding the original seven char- 
ter members, the Society thus 
started with an active membership 
of fifteen. And under Article 3, 
Section 2. the Constitution read: 
‘* Active members shall be profes- 


sional foresters of achievement.’’ 

The final business was the elec- 
tion of thirteen Associate Mem- 
bers. Their names may well be 


listed. in that among them were 
most of those in the United States 
who at that time ranked as leaders 


in the forestry movement. These 
original Associate Members were: 
James Wilson, Secretary of Agri- 
eulture. Theodore Roosevelt, Gov- 
ernor of New York, William F. 
Fox of New York, C. C. Andrews 
of Minnesota, F. H. Newell, Henry 
Gannett. Arnold Hague, Charles 
D. Walcott. Frederick V. Coville, 
J. A. Holmes, Edward A. Bowers, 
Otto J. J. Luebkert, and George 
P. Whittlesey. 

The purpose of the Society was 
summed up in Article 2 of the Con- 
stitution: ‘‘The object of this So- 
ciety shall be to further the cause 
of forestry in America by foster- 
ing a spirit of comradeship among 
foresters; by creating opportuni- 
ties for a free interchange of views 
upon forestry and allied subjects; 
and by disseminating a knowledge 
of the purpose and achievements 
of forestry.”’ 


Although now expressed in other 
and broader terms, these three 
basic objectives stand today as at 
the start as the guiding principles 
of the Society. 


The First Decade (1901-1910) 


Naturally enough, in its earlier 
years the Society was very closely 
bound up with the Division and 
Bureau of Forestry—after 1905 
the Forest Service. Until 1908, 
except for the faculties of the for- 
estry schools and a few technically 
trained men in the forestry depart- 
ments of some of the eastern states, 
practically all those entitled to be 
called foresters were in the employ 
of the federal government, for the 
most part with headquarters in 
Washington. 

There, too, for each of several 
winters, beginning with that of 
1899-1900, was a considerable 
group of young college men, work- 
ing for the Division of Forestry. 
These men had been student as- 
sistants during the previous sum- 
mers in the field parties that 
were needed to gather working 
plan data. Subsequently, most of 
these men were graduated from 
schools of forestry. In those early 
winters they worked as computors. 
The stipend paid them, while in 
Washington, was $40 a month. Al- 
though not eligible to membership 
in the Society, they were welcome 
at its open meetings 

The activities of the Society in 
its earlier years consisted largely 
of meetings at weekly intervals 
from autumn to spring. Executive 
meetings, held once a month, were 
open only to members. At the open 
meetings carefully prepared papers 
were read by members or invited 
ouests, followed by discussion. 

Mr. Pinchot opened his home to 
its meetings. Under the delightful 
auspices of 1615 Rhode Island 
Avenue was thus inaugurated what 
came to be known by foresters, and 
somewhat enviously by others, as 
‘“The Baked Apple Club.’’ For 
it was Mr. Pinchot’s custom, after 
the paper of the evening and the 
discussion, to invite the group to 
adjourn to the spacious dining 
room, panelled high in black wal- 
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nut, where an ample supply of 
baked apples and ginger bread, 
with large pitchers of milk, fre- 
quently refilled, was always ready. 

What was also important to the 
younger members of the Society 
was the opportunity to meet out- 
standing persons in the scientific 
and other branches of the federal 
government. To this end Mr 
Pinchot made it a point to invite 
as his guests many with whom the 
young foresters could have come 
in contact in no other way. High 
ranking publie officers, such as F. 
H. Newell, E. A. Bowers, C. Hart 
Merriam of the Biological Survey, 
Henry Gannett and Bailey Willis 
of the Geological Survey, and that 
all-round scientist, W J MeGee, 
were frequent attendants. Among 
the speakers in 1900-1901 was 
Joseph A. Holmes of North Caro- 
lina, and in 1901-1902 James Wil 
son, Secretary of Agriculture 


President Roosevelt Speaks 


Without question the most im- 
portant of the early meetings was 
the one in the evening of March 
26, 19083 when Theodore Roosevelt, 
President of the United States, ap- 
peared before the Society. Break- 
ing a tradition that the President 
does not speak in private houses, 
he gave the foresters suggestions, 
straight from the shoulder, as to 
how they should carry on. That 
address is the initial article in 
Volume 1, Number 1 of the Pro 
ceedings of the Society, May 1905. 

After 1903 the place of some of 
the meetings shifted to the Atlantic 
suilding, 930 F Street, N. W., 
which since Mareh 1901 had _ be- 
come the home of the Bureau of 
Forestry. Some of the older mem- 
bers recall meetings at Mr. Pin- 
chot’s home in later years, but the 
baked apple parties belong to the 
early days. Subsequently, after the 
formation of the Washington See- 
tion, its meetings were for a time 
held at the homes of the members, 
then at the Cosmos Club. 

The list of members published in 
1907 shows 97 Active and 48 As- 
sociate Members. Among those who 
had shown conspicuous interest in 
forestry who were added to the 
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latter grade in the early years 
were George P. Ahern, Charles E. 
Bessey, W. H. Brewer, Morris K. 
Jessup, Charles Sprague Sargent, 
and two ex-Presidents of the 
United States, Benjamin Harrison 
and Grover Cleveland. 

The first Honorary Member of 
the Society, Sir Dietrich Brandis, 
was elected in 1903. Fully worthy 
of recognition as the preeminent 
professional forester of the British 
Empire, Sir Dietrich also had a 
relation to the United States which 
should not be forgotten. It is true 
that he never came to this country, 
but as the teacher and mentor of 
Pinchot, Graves, and Price his in- 
fluence was potent in helping at 
the start to shape our American 
forestry policy. 

The establishment of the Pro- 
ceedings in May 1905 was a highly 
significant step. It provided a 
means of disseminating and of 
making of record the papers read 
before the Society. 

The Proceedings appeared irregu- 
larly at first, one, then two issues 
a year, until 1914 when it became 
a quarterly. It was handled at the 
start by the Editorial Board with 
Henry S. Graves as chairman. In 
1910 Raphael Zon became the edi- 
tor. Gradually notes on Society 
affairs were added. But not until 
1911 did the secretary of the So- 
ciety publish an annual report and 
it was several years later before 
the annual reports of the president 
began to be printed. 

Mr. Pinchot remained as_ presi- 
dent of the Society until 1909, 
when he was succeeded by Overton 
W. Price. Perhaps this was in part 
for the same reason that during 
the years when Pinchot was es- 
pecially engaged with conservation 
matters, Price, as associate for- 
ester, practically ran the Forest 
Service. 

The fact that Mr. Pinchot was 
returned to the office of president 
in 1910 and 1911 may be taken as 
an expression of the way the for- 
esters reacted to the dramatic in- 
cidents of the so-called Pinehot- 
Ballinger episode. Their confidence 
in his suecessor as forester is shown 
by the election of Henry 8. Graves 


as president of the Society in 1912. 
The Second Decade (1911-1920) 


In its second decade the Society 
developed rapidly. Its total mem- 
bership nearly doubled. Its official 
publication grew in volume and 
quality and took its place as a ree- 
ognized scientific journal. Through 
its Sections the Society became a 
nation-wide organization. The re- 
ports of special committees added 
to its prestige. And with the back- 
ing of the Society a program was 
got under way which was later to 
result in placing professional edu- 
cation in forestry on a sane and 
stable foundation. 

The Society has always taken a 
deep interest in the schools of for- 
estry. It has consistently stood 
behind efforts to strengthen their 
curricula and to improve. their 
standing. Thus, while the first na- 
tional conference on edueation in 
forestry in the United States was 
not strictly under its auspices the 
Society may justly claim part of 
the credit. The initial meeting was 
called by Mr. Pinchot, in Washing- 
ton, in December 1909. A commit- 
tee of five was set up to report on 
the standardization of instruction 
in forestry. All the members were 
influential members or officers of 
the Society. The report of that 
committee, in 1912, formulating 
the standardized curriculum, was a 
‘‘elassie’’ contribution. It stabil- 
ized the schools at a time when 
such action was vital. It had other 
far-reaching effects. 

Also that report paved the way 
for the second national conference 
on edueation in forestry held in 
1920. And that in turn led to the 
studies of the schools of forestry 
which, beginning in 1929, were 
made directly under the wing of 
the Society. Furthermore, it was 
a recommendation of the confer- 
ence of 1920 which resulted in the 
establishment in 1934 of the So- 
ciety’s Division of Education, the 
first by ten years of the ten Divi- 
sions of 1950. 

In the long campaign which pre- 
ceded the passage of the Weeks Law 
in 1911 the Society had a part. Be- 
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cause one function of the Weeks 
Law was to conserve the navigabil- 
ity of navigable streams much in- 
terest was taken at this time in 
problems pertaining to the manage- 
ment of watersheds. Following the 
appearance of Zon’s authoritative 
report Forests and Water in the 
Light of Scientific Investigation, 
the Society formally endorsed his 
findings as expressing its own posi- 
tion. 

In 1914 sixteen of the gentlemen 
who had been elected Associate 
Members in the early days were ele- 
vated to the rank of Honorary 
Member. Distinguished foresters 
from the United States and other 
countries have from time to time 
been added to that roll. 

Following the transfer of the 
forest reserves to the custody and 
care of the Forest Service in 1905, 
and especially after the creation of 
the districts and the consequent 
decentralization of the Forest Serv- 
ice that began in 1908, changes 
occurred in the Society. By 1911 
the number of Active Members had 
grown to 213. Seattered in the 
field as these men were, and out of 
close touch with Washington, it is 
not surprising that questions arose 
in the minds of some, even more 
than thev have since, as to what 
value. after all, the Society was to 
the individual. It was suggested 
that the solution of this problem 
lav in having local Sections. The 
Section at Missoula, Mont., was the 
first to be established, in 1912. Next 
eame St. Paul in 1913, and Port- 
land in 1915. Others followed, es- 
pecially in the West. It was not 
until 1918 that the New York See- 
tion was set up, with Madison in 
1919. and in 1920 New England. 
3v the end of the decade twelve 
Sections had been established. 


National Meetings 


With the creation of the Wash- 
ington Section in the autumn of 
1916 the meetings in that city 
ceased to be regarded as those of 
the parent Society. Instead there 
developed increasing interest in the 
annual meetings, which soon took 
on the general form in which we 
know them today. But the head- 
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quarters of the Society remained 
in Washington. Partly as a matter 
of convenience it was the custom in 


those days to elect as secretary 
some man in the Forest Service 
who was located in Washington. 


A note in the secretary’s report 
for 1915 announces proudly that 
the employment of a 
file clerk had been authorized. 

In 1914 was held the first meet- 
ing of the Society as a whole away 
from Washington. This occurred 
in May in Ithaca, N. Y., on the 
the dedication of the 
Building 


permanent 


occasion of 
newly erected Forestry 
at Cornell University, happily re- 
named, in October 1922, Fernow 
Hall. 

In August 1915 a successful open 
meeting was held in San Francisco, 
Calif., at the time of the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition, in conjunction 
with meetings of other kindered 
organizations. And in July 1916, 
in Asheville, N. C., 
part 


a third was ar- 
ranged as a of the First 
Southern Forestry Congress. 

The first annual meeting away 
from Washington oceurred in New 
York City in January 1915. One 
of the main topics under discussion 
the 


classes of 


at the executive session was 
reorganization of the 
membership, a change which came 
about two vears later. 

A tangible expression of the sol- 
idarity of its the 
adoption in 1915 of the Society’s 
emblem. The wearing 
the pin has been generally followed. 
affiliated 


Associat ion 


members was 


eustom of 


Recognition as an So- 
ciety of the American 
for the Advancement of Science in 
1913 gave our group a place on its 
Council. Important developments 
have resulted from this connection, 
which has been consistently main- 
tained, because it has permitted the 
representatives of the Society to 
have a voice in various matters of 
scientific interest. Since 1936, when 
102 foresters had become Fellows 
of the AAAS, the Society has had 
two delegates on the Council. 


Journal of Forestry 


Perhaps the most important 
single event in the history of the 


Society in its second decade was 


the amalgamation of the Proceed- 
ings of the Society and the For- 
estry Quarterly into the JOURNAL 
or Forestry. This took effect in 
January 1917. The Forestry Quar- 
terly was founded by Dr. Fernow 
in Ithaca in 1902 and con- 
dueted largely under his personal 
auspices, although technically with 
the cooperation of an advisory 
board. It filled a need as a medium 
of publication for foresters and in 


was 


some of its departments, especially 
the book reviews, it made accessible 
information not avail- 
able in English. 


elsewhere 


The JouRNAL or ForESTRY ap- 
peared in January 1917 as Vol. 15, 
No. 1, for it continued the volume 
numbers of the Quarterly. Dr. Fer- 
now continued as_ editor-in-chief 
until 1922 with Rapahel Zon, his 
trusted lieutenant, as managing 
editor. From 1923 to May 1928 
Zon was editor. 

One of the greatest services ren- 
dered by the JourNat has been 
that under each of its editors its 
pages have been open to the free 
expression * of 
highly 


unhampered 
No 
controversial some topics have be- 
either 


and 


opinion matter how 


come, contributions from 
side have had equal place. Sugges- 
tions that some censorship might 
be in order were rejected by the 
Society. 

In the first 
JOURNAL appeared Part I 
Report of the Committee on 
Under the general 
Dr. Fernow, this 
croup, subdivided into sections, had 
been at 1915. Its re- 
port standardized the definitions 
of terms in the technical 
larv of foresters and produced a 
dictionary of lasting value. Part 
IT, on terms used in the lumber in- 
dustry, followed a year later. 

The 


governing admission to the Society 


the new 
of the 
Ter- 

di- 


large 


issue of 


minology 
rection of 
since 


work 


vocabu- 


question of requirements 


was warmly discussed during the 
Article 3 
read 


Society ’s second decade. 
of the original Constitution 


‘*active members shall be profes- 


sional foresters of achievement.’’ 
That word, ‘‘achievement,’’ con- 
tinued to bother the officers for 


thirty years. Also questions like 
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these demanded answers: Must a 
man be a graduate of a school of 
forestry to be a forester? And how 
were to be classed those who with 
perhaps but scant educational back- 
ground had worked up by demon- 
strated ability to positions of ad- 
ministrative authority? 

Earnest consideration of this 
whole problem was had for a three- 
year period, in the Sections, in the 
meetings of the Society, and in the 
JOURNAL. Finally in 1917 a refer- 
endum changed the Constitution to 
make technical education the basis 
for initial membership. A new 
erade was created, that of Member, 
in an attempt to give priority to 
forestry school graduates, with the 
idea that after a probationary pe- 
riod Members should be advanced 
to Senior Membership. But the 
door was still left for those 
with less technical background. All 
former Active Members became 
ipso facto Senior Members. They 
only were entitled to vote. 


open 


This change in the Constitution 
was an improvement although it 
did not solve the problem. It con- 
tinued in effect, however, until 1928 
when Members Junior 
Members the 
right to vote. Still more significant 


became 
and were accorded 
changes regarding the rules defin- 
ing membership were to come in 


1935. 


Fellow Grade Created 


With the other changes in 1917 
there the 
of Fellow, with the purpose of ree- 
ognizing outstanding achievement 


was created new grade 


‘in responsible directive positions 
or in distinetive individual work 
of a fruitful character.’’ Only ten 
might be elected, from among the 
Senior Members, in any one year. 
The first group to be elected Fel- 
lows, in 1918, consisted of Messrs. 
Pinchot, Roth, 
Zon, and Greeley. 

The Council of the Society dates 
back to 1917. Earlier, internal ad- 
ministrative matters had been han- 
dled by an Executive Committee of 
five elected members. The Council 
took its present form in 1929, with 
its eleven members elected for two- 


Graves, Fernow, 


vear terms. 


gas 
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Unless one has served on the 
Council it is difficult to realize the 
vreat amount of business that 
passes over the desks of its mem- 
bers. Seattered geographically as 
they are—with the chance of at- 
tending only one or two actual 
meetings a year—all this work has 
to be done by correspondence. This 
takes effort and consumes time. The 
members of the Society owe in 
truth a deep debt of gratitude to 
those who have served in this way, 
for the duties involved have often 
entailed self-sacrifice and long 
hours of extra labor by those al- 
ready carrying heavy loads. 


1920 Onward 


In the beginning, as has been 
noted, the openings for  profes- 
sional foresters were mainly in the 
Forest Service, or, for a few, in 
teaching. Between 1910 and 1930 
many additional opportunities de- 
veloped; in other federal agencies, 
in the administrative offices of 
states, counties, and municipalities, 
in state extension work, in educa- 
tion, and inereasingly in private 
employment, especially with the 
forest using industries. 

From 1905 on until World War 
I the main job of the Forest Serv- 
ice was, first, to develop the na- 
tional forests; later, to hold intact, 
as nearly as possible, the ground 
won in the early days. Following 
the war the time seemed ripe to 
force consideration of the problem 
of the regulation of private timber- 
lands. For two years expressions 
pro and con filled the pages of all 
the forestry publications and the 
leading trade journals of the lum- 
ber and the paper industries. 

To prepare a policy statement 
for the Society, President Fred- 
erick E. Olmsted appointed, early 
in 1919, a Committee for the Ap- 
plication of Forestry, with Gifford 
Pinchot as chairman. This became 
known and is often referred to as 
‘‘the Pinchot Committee.’’ Its re- 
port was submitted at the annual 
meeting of the Society held in New 
York City in January 1920. The 
vist of the recommendations was 
that ‘‘The national timber supply 
must be made seeure (a) by forbid- 


ding the devastation of private for- 
est lands, and (b) by the produe- 
tion of forest crops on public for- 
ests.’’ To the report was appended 
an outline of suggested legislation 
to be enacted by Congress to pro- 
vide strict mandatory regulations 
to be enforced by the federal gov- 
ernment through the Forest Serv- 
ice. 

This proposal at once precipi- 
tated heated discussion. A large 
group in the Society opposed this 
method of approach, holding that 
while some regulation prob- 
ably desirable it could still be 
achieved through cooperation, pre- 
ferably under the auspices of the 
individual states. 

The discussion continued, result- 
ing after a time in the formation 
of two opposing factions among the 
foresters, led respectively by Mr. 
Pinchot and by William B. Gree- 
ley, who on April 15, 1920 had sue- 
ceeded Mr. Graves as forester. Bills 
were introduced in Congress—the 
Capper bill and the Snell bill— 
which, as they were amended, came 
to embody the ideas and proposals 
of these two groups. 

Two letter ballots on the pro- 
posal were conducted in 1920. But 
many members of the Society re- 
frained from voting, and the re- 
sults were considered inconclusive. 
So a deadlock continued. 

Then in 1922 came the appoint- 
ment of the Senate Committee on 
Reforestation, to investigate the 
whole question. At hearings held 
all over the country ample oppor- 
tunity was given anyone who so 
desired to be heard. A mass of tes- 
timony was submitted. In 1924 
that committee made its report. 
Its recommendations avoided all 
the controversial issues and instead 
stressed other points badly in need 
of attention on which practically 
all foresters were in agreement. 
These are embodied in the Clarke- 
MeNary Act of 1924, justly hailed 
as one of the most significant of 
our basic national laws dealing 
with forestry. 

As the Society grew in numbers 
—and by December 1923 the grand 
total was 982 members—the annual 
meetings took on greater impor- 
tance. From 1921 to 1924 inclusive 
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they were held in affiliation with 
the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, respec- 
tively in Toronto, Boston, Balti- 
more, and Washington. In 1925 
the Society met in Madison, Wis., 
and between sessions inspected the 
Forest Products Laboratory. Phila- 
delphia was the meeting place in 
1926, again with the AAAS, and 
in 1927, San Francisco. The sue- 


cess of this first annual meeting to - 


be held on the West Coast started 
the custom now in effect of dis- 
tributing the annual meetings over 


a wider geographical range. 


International Interests 


In 1920 the grade of Correspond- 
ing Member was set up and two 
foresters—one from France, one 
from India—were elected. Others 
have been added from time to time. 
From these contacts the Society 
has derived benefit. 

More systematically to cultivate 
friendly relations with foresters in 
other countries, a standing Com- 
mittee on International Relations 
was appointed in 1924. Informally 
carried on, the interchange of in- 
formation that has followed better 
acquaintance has proved mutually 
beneficial. 

In Rome, in 1926 at the first 
International Forestry Congress to 
be held after World War I, a strong 
delegation of American foresters 
took an active part, under the lead- 
ership of Samuel T. Dana, who that 
year was president of the Society. 
Several members of the Society at- 
tended an International Forestry 
Conference held in Stockholm in 
1929. 

As the result of a lecture given 
by William B. Greeley in 1924 the 
National Academy of Sciences set 
up a special committee to make ‘‘a 
critical inquiry into the status and 
needs of research in the sciences 
basie to forestry.’’ Under a grant 
obtained from the General Eduea- 
tion Board a survey of forest re- 
search organizations was under- 
taken by Irving W. Bailey and H. 
A. Spoehr which resulted in their 
stimulating book The Role of Re- 
search in the Development of For- 
estry in North America, published 
in 1929. 
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Mr. Graves was also associated 
with this study, his especial sphere 
being ‘‘the relations of education 
to research.’’ His initial findings 
appeared in two articles in the 
JOURNAL in April and October 
1928 

Educational Inquiry 

Under a $380,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
a Forest Education Inquiry was 
set up by the Society on July 1, 
1929. Its purpose was ‘‘to aid in 
strengthening the foundations of 
the system of forest education in 
America.’’ Mr. Graves and Cedric 
Ii. Guise were put in charge. For 
two years an exhaustive study was 
carried on. The result was the book 
Forest Education by Graves and 
Guise, published in 1932 by the 
Yale University Press, under the 
auspices of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters. 

In the meanwhile the Society’s 
Committee on Education also had 
been at work. It became the Divi- 
sion of Edueation in 1934. Since 
then its sessions have beeome a 
recognized part of the annual meet- 
ings. It was the first of the Divi- 
sions. 

The Constitution, which had un- 
dergone only minor changes since 
1917, was once more amended, late 
in 1928, in various ways. The ar 
ticle governing membership was 
rewritten. Members became Junior 
Members and were given the right 
to vote, an important liberalization. 
The objectives of the Society were 
redefined in these few words: ‘‘ Ar- 
ticle 2. The object of this Society 
shall be to advance the science, 
practice, and standards of forestry 
in Ameriea.’’ 

In 1928 the Society found a home 
of its own. Offices were rented in 
the Lenox Building, 1523 L Street, 
N. W., in Washington, and the 
headquarters of the Society moved 
to them from the Atlantie Build- 
ing, headquarters of the Forest 
Service. 

For a long while it had been in- 
creasingly felt that the business of 
the Society had grown far beyond 
the stage where it could be handled 
in the spare time which could be 
riven it by someone in the Forest 
Service. This was not at all a eriti- 


cism of the chain of secretaries 
who gave yeoman service all dur- 
ing that earlier period. On the 
contrary these men are deserving 
of lasting praise. 

In the autumn of 1928 the So- 
ciety was formally incorporated 
under the laws of the District of 
Columbia. In 1930 the offices were 
moved to the Hill Building, 839 
17th Street, N. W., where they re- 
mained until March 1936, when the 
shift was made to their present 
location in the Mills Building, 17th 
Street and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N. W. 

First Executive Secretary 


A much more vital change was 
the appointment by the Council, on 
April 1, 1930, of an executive see- 
retary. This was made possible 
through the raising of a special 
fund by contributions made by 
members, supplemented by two 
rather large gifts by friends of the 
Society. By November 1930 over 
$18,800 had been so piedged. On 
an estimate that the cost of main- 
taining an executive secretary 
would be $30,000 for three years, 
the Council decided to meet the 
difference out of Society funds. 

Willard R. Hine was appointed 
on April 3, 1930 and at once took 
up active work. One evidence of 
his energy is that the total mem- 
bership jumped from 1,740 in De- 
cember 1930 to 1,922 a year later. 
For comparison the total in 1927 
was only 1,322. Because of illness 
Mr. Hine wasunfortunately 
obliged to drop out early in 1931. 
In April he was succeeded by 
Franklin W. Reed, who served the 
Society faithfully to February 
1937. 

To draw up a statement of prin- 
ciples which eould be adopted as 
constituting the standards govern- 
ing Society action, a large and 
earefully selected Policy Commit- 
tee was set up in 1928, with Bar- 
rington Moore as chairman. In May 
1931 the statement of the commit- 
tee was adopted by a referendum 
vote. Since that time the principles 
so enunciated have served as a 
guide to the Council in the conduct 
of the Society and in determining 
the editorial policies of the Jour- 
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NaL. For those who may wish to 
reread its 31 points, a concise sum- 
mary may be found in the JOURNAL 
for October 1934 (Vol. 32, No. 7, 
pp. 792-795). 

The report of a special commit 
tee of the Washington Section, 
headed by Earle Hl. Clapp, A Na 
tional Program for Forest Re- 
search, was printed for the Society 
in November 1926 through the 
courtesy of the American Tree As- 
sociation. Appearing at just the 
right moment its draft of sug- 
gested federal legislation gave the 
push needed to motivate the cam- 
paign which resulted in the enaet- 
ment by Congress in 1928 of the 
Mc Nary-MecSweeney Forest Re- 
search Act. This is an outstanding 
example where action under So- 
ciety auspices played a direct and 
telling part in greatly expanding 
the scope of research in forestry. 


Forest Type Study 
An important scientific contribu- 
tion was that on Forest Cover 
Types of the United 
States. This authoritative state- 
ment, presented at the annual 


Eastern 


meeting in 1931, represented the 
work of a group of silviculturists 
over several vears, under the chair- 
manship of Professor R. C. Haw- 
ley. A similar forest cover type 
study of the western states was 
prepared later. The latest revised 
edition of the Society’s publication 
on forest cover types was issued in 
1954. 

During the years 1931 and 1932 
no little aid was given by the execu 
tive secretary and other officers of 
the Society to the Timber Conser- 
vation Board, a special commission 
of limited duration set up by Pres 
ident Hoover. The faet that its 
directors turned to the Society for 
assistance is another indication of 
the position the Society had come 
to fill. 

In a somewhat similar way, three 
vears later, many members of the 
Society took an active part in 
building up the program under 
Article X of the Lumber Code of 
the National Reconstruction Ad- 
ministration. 

After serving continuously in an 
editorial capacity almost from the 
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start of the Forestry Quarterly, 
and from 1923 as editor-in-chief of 
the JOURNAL OF ForEestTRY, Raphael 
Zon resigned in May 1928. His 
unique service to the Society and 
to the profession brought out at 
that time many well merited trib- 
utes on his accomplishments. 

Those who served as editor from 
1928 to 1942 may be here chron- 
icled. That list is as follows: 
Samuel T. Dana, October 1928 to 
May 1930; Emanuel Fritz, October 
1930 to December 1932; Franklin 
W. Reed, January 1933 to Decem- 
ber 1934; Herbert A. Smith, Janu- 
ary 1935 to Mareh 1937; and 
Henry Schmitz from April 1937 to 
May 1942. 


The Schlich Medal 


After the death of Sir William 
Schlich in 1925 many American 
foresters joined with those who 
had been his former pupils at the 
University of Oxford in contribut- 
ing to a memorial fund. The in- 
come from this fund is allotted in 
rotation over a period of years to 
the several dominions in the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth and to the 
United States. To the Society of 
American Foresters is given the 
happy duty of determining how 
the allotment to the United States 
shall be used for ‘‘the advanece- 
ment of forestry.”’ 

In 1933 the Council, after much 
deliberation, decided that the most 
appropriate use of the initial in- 
stallment would be for a medal 
to be presented to President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt in recognition of 
his interest in and support of for- 
estry. An artistic design was ap- 
proved, the medal struck, and on 
December 29, 1935 it was handed 
to the President at the White 
House by the three senior officers 
of the Society. That same year Mr. 
Roosevelt was elected an Honorary 
Member of the Society. 

From 1934 to 1937, under the 
foreeful personality of H. H. Chap- 
man as president, changes were 
effected in the constitution that 
have given new purpose and diree- 
tion to the Society. At long last 
our organization was in position 
to realize the intent of its founders 
that the Society of American For- 


esters become a truly professional 
body. 

The classification of the several 
grades of membership in the So- 
ciety was a difficult problem. Presi- 
dent Chapman’s argument was 
that membership in a_ profession 
must be based on the mastery of a 
body of scientific knowledge, un- 
attainable through ex perience 
alone, which requires extensive 
study that is best pursued at pro- 
fessional schools. The proposed 
plan made graduation from an ap- 
proved school prerequisite to ad- 
mission to Junior Membership, and 
advancement to the grade of Sen- 
ior Member dependent on demon- 
strated qualifications rather than 
achievement. But provision was 
also made for Affiliate and Associ- 
ate Members to take care of those 
with other status, and for admis- 
sion to the Society by special ex- 


amination. 


Accreditation Starts 


The final step was to define what 
constitutes adequate training, in 
other words for the Council to make 
a list of approved schools. To 
obtain the data on which to base 
this decision the Couneil had au- 
thorized the intensive study of the 
schools of forestry carried on from 
1933 to 1935. Starting with the 
material already in hand in the 
volume Fore st Education, by 
Graves and Guise, Chapman’s ex- 
haustive investigation of the schools 
enabled the Council to determine 
those to be ineluded on the ap- 
proved list. The details are to be 
found in his book Professional 
Forestry Schools Report, published 
and distributed by the Society in 
1935. 

Another change in the Constitu- 
tion made at this time was to re- 
word Article 2, from the brief 
statement of 1917 to the following: 
‘*The objects of this Society shall 
be to represent, advance, and 
protect the interests and standards 
of the profession of forestry, to 
provide a medium for exchange of 
professional thought, and to pro- 
mote the science. practice. and 
standards of forestry in America.’’ 

In fulfillment of the first clause 
of Article 2 a vigorous protest was 
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lodged against political interfer- 
ence with forestry in certain states, 
and in the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, and against a letting down 
of the barriers that maintain the 
sanctity of the principles embodied 
in the Civil Service. 

Also a strenuous fight was made 
in 1937 by the Society against the 
proposal to transfer the Forest 
Service from Agriculture to In- 
terior which formed a part of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s reorganization 
program. Action of various sorts 
taken by and in the name of the 
Society had no small part in arous- 
ing the publie opposition that final- 
lv prevailed. 

At the International Forestry 
Congress held at Budapest in 1936 
a large delegation of members of 
the Society was in attendance. Had 
it not been for the untoward events 
in Europe in 1939, a large number 
would have gone to Helsinki in 
1940 for the proposed Forestry 
Congress, cancelled by the ap- 
proach of World War II. 

The appointment of Henry 
Clepper as executive secretary in 
May 1937 was another move toward 
the efficient handling of the in- 
creasing business of the Society. 

A concerted drive, over several 
vears, made to enlist those eligible 
as Junior Members, brought the 
membership to a total of 4,152 in 
December 1937, 

The knotty question of a code 
of ethies for foresters, which had 
been before several Councils, was 
advanced a considerable step by 
the enunciation by the Council in 
July 1938 of two bylaws which 
outlined a ‘‘Preliminary Code of 
Ethies.’’ Provision for disciplinary 
action in case of need, goes back to 
the original Constitution. It is a 
satisfaction to recall that only in 
a very few cases has it been neces- 
sary to invoke it. This in itself is 
a tribute to the character of the 
Society’s personnel. 

In commemoration of two men 
who had done much for forestry 
in the United States, the Society 
was instrumental in the erection 
of memorial tablets to Henry E. 
Hardtner, an Associate Member, at 
Urania, Louisiana, in 1938, and to 
Austin Cary, a Fellow of the So- 
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ciety, at Gainesville, Florida, in 
1939. 

The 39th Annual Meeting of the 
Society was held in San Francisco, 
California, November 23 to 25, 
1939. The theme was ‘‘The Next 
Thirty Years in Forestry,’’ which 
was discussed from several view- 
points. One evening program was 
broadcast by the National Broad- 
casting Company. In this Presi- 
dent Franklin D. 
Honorary Member of the Society 
speaking from Washington—par- 


Roosev elt, an 


ticipated 

The meetings of the Society held 
in Washington in the final year of 
each decade are always unusual 
occasions, eagerly anticipated. Of 
the 40th Annual Meeting, held at 
the Mayflower Hotel, December 19 
to 21, 1940, this was particularly 
true. It fittingly climaxed the 
period during which the Society of 
American Foresters had become in 
fact as in name a truly national, 
professional organizaton. 

A highlight of the banquet was 
the presentation of the Sir William 
Schlich Memorial Medal to the 
Honorable Gifford Pinchot, first 
president of the Society, Fellow, 
distinguished service in the 
cause of American Forestry.”’ 


War Years and the 1940’s 
On Detember 18 to 20, 1941 
only eleven days after Pearl Har- 
bor—the Society held its 41st An- 
nual Meeing in Jacksonville, 
Florida The meeting, said the 
JoURNAL OF Forestry, ‘‘reflected 
the tremendous progress forestry 
has made in the South during the 
past twenty years surpassed, 
perhaps, by no other place on the 

North American Continent.”’ 

An unusual addition to the 
Jacksonville meeting was the re 
ception tendered several 
sentatives from the Mexican Forest 


repre 


Service and the Department of 
Agriculture of Mexico—an index 
of closer relations in Inter-Ameri 
can forestry 

Further expression by foresters 
feeling 


of friendly international 


was afforded in July 1942 when 


President Schmitz, with four other 


members of the Society, attended 
Inter-American Con 


the Second 


ference of Agriculture in Mexico 
City, and took an active part in the 
Forestry Section. Cordial relations 
were established then with forest- 
ers from a number of other Latin- 
American countries. 

The approach of World War II 
tended to throw out of gear the 
normal routine of the Society, as it 
did that of most other organiza- 
tions. But thanks to the level heads 
of its Council and of its staff mem- 
bers, the essential activities of the 
Society were maintained. Indeed, 
in spite of manifold difficulties, 
new projects in surprising num- 
ber were undertaken and carried 
through to successful completion 

The next national meeting would 
not be held until September 1946 : 
that in Salt Lake City. Because of 
the cancellation of the annual meet- 
ings of the Society, from 1942 to 
1945 inclusive, those of the Sections 
came to play a larger role. Like- 
wise the meetings of the Council 
took on added importance. 

An urgent request was received 
in the late spring of 1942 from the 
War Production Board for the 
loan of the Society *s executive sec- 
retary as consultant and advisor 
on timber and lumber products. 
Leave was granted him to accept 
this assignment, and he served 
from July 16, 1942 to December 
31, 1943. In his absence Miss L. 
Audrey Warren and her associates 
of the office staff rose to still high 
er levels of efficiency to carry on. 

Two special committees were set 
up in 1942 for war time service. 
The first, a joint War Committee 
on Forestry, with Henry S. Graves 
as chairman, was to cooperate with 
the National Research Council. The 
other was the Committee on Man- 
power. Samuel T. Dana was chair- 
man. In January 1944, Cedric H. 
Guise succeeded Dana. In 1944 
Shirley W. Allen was put in charge 
of special studies concerning aid 
that could advantageously be given 
ex-service men after the hostilities 
were over. 

Ilundreds of members of the So- 
ciety served in the armed forces 
of the United States during World 
War IT. 

As an outcome of the United 
Nations’ Conference on Food and 
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Agriculture, there was appointed, 
in March 1944, a Technical Sub- 
committee on Forestry and Pri- 
mary Forest Products. H.S. Graves 
was named chairman. The work of 
this subcommittee led to the estab- 
lishment of a division of forestry 
and forest products in the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of 
the United Nations. 


Forestry Terminology 

Forestry Terminology: glos- 
sary of 4500 technical terms used 
in forestry was published by the 
Society in 1944. This was the work 
of a committee, under the chair 
Hawley of 
Yale, which has been on the job 


manship of Ralph ©. 


since 1939. In an appreciative re- 
view of Forestry Terminology, The 
Scottish Forestry Journal ( August 
1945) mentions **the happy thought 
of the Society of American For- 
esters of using part of the award 
from the Schlich Memorial Fund 
for distributing copies to forestry 
societies in the British Empire.’’ 

Handbook of Information on En- 
tering Positions in Forestry, by 
Shirley W. Alien, was a 1944 pub- 
lication of the Society. A  profes- 
sional guidance bulletin, this had 
several printings. 

All through the war years there 
was in evidence a strong under- 
opinion 


current of — conflicting 


among foresters concerning the 
controversial question of the regu- 
lation of privately owned forest 
lands. In the JOURNAL there were 
many articles and letters on this 
subject, both pro and con. 

In December 1940 the Couneil 
adopted a statement on public regu 
lation of which the two essential 


endorse in principle publie regula- 


paragraphs read as follows: 


tion to the extent necessary in each 
local situation to prevent destruc 
tion of forests and to keep forest 
lands reasonably productive. 

We believe that public regulations 
should be founded upon an educa 
tional approach and constructive 
cooperation between public agen- 
cies and land owners.”’ 

This statement was reaffirmed by 
the Council at its meeting in St. 
Paul. in May 1943. And in October 
1944 it was approved by the Soci- 
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ety in referendum: 1,495 yes, 275 
no. 

At that same meeting the Coun- 
cil urged each Section to formulate 
‘specific rules of practice for the 
forest types of its region.’’ This 
led to action by a number of the 
Sections, as was reported during 
1944 and 1945. The studies on 
which the resulting statements rest 
are true professional contributions. 

The August 1945 issue of the 
JOURNAL paid special tribute to 
Gifford Pinchot by giving him ae- 
claim on his eightieth birthday; 
August 11, 1945. When the news 
of his death, on October 4, 1946. 
was announced, it marked the end 
of a notable and unique period of 
forestry in America. 


State Forestry Surveys 


As a joint project, the Society 
associated with the Charles Lathrop 
Pack Forestry Foundation in ‘‘a 
study of state forestry organiza- 
tions to define and establish stand- 
ards necessary for the efficient ad- 
ministration of the forest resources 
within a state.’’ In all, surveys 
were conducted in nine states, at 
the invitation of their governors. 
The work started in 1944 and ter- 
minated in 1947. The total appro- 
priation made by the Pack Foun- 
dation to the Society was $35,000. 

Beginning in 1946 the Society 
started to maintain a list of for- 
esters engaged in private consult- 
ing practice. Originally with about 
50 names, the list has grown, with 
repeated, occasional publications, 
until now (in 1960) it contains 
more than 200 individuals and 
firms. 

Three more awards of the Schlich 
Memorial Medal were made during 
the middle years of the 1940’s; 
each to a forester with a distin- 
guished record of service to for- 
estry. The first was to Henry S. 
Graves, dean emeritus of the School 
of Forestry, Yale University ; chief 
of the U. S. Forest Service, 1910 to 
1920; past president, Fellow. The 
place and date: a meeting of the 
Washington Section of the Society, 
at the Cosmos Club in Washington, 
D. C., on August 1, 1944. 

The second was to William B. 
Greeley, chairman of the Board of 


Trustees, American Forest Prod- 
ucts Industries, Inc., Washington, 
D. C.; chief of the Forest Service, 
1920 to 1928; past president, Fel- 
low; at the Annual Meeting at Salt 
Lake City on September 12, 1946. 

And the third to Herman H. 
Chapman, professor of forest man- 
agement emeritus, Yale University; 
Fellow, past president of the So- 
ciety ; at the 48th Annual Meeting 
of the Society, in Boston, December 
17, 1948. 

On September 10 to 14, 1946 was 
held in Salt Lake City, Utah the 
first national forestry gathering 
since December 1941. It tingled 
with pent-up enthusiasm, in part 
because it was a new type of So- 
ciety meeting. It was the first op- 
portunity for the (then) eight sub- 
ject Divisions of the Society to hold 
meetings—and what was more im- 
portant, individual meetings—of 
each division. With the exeeption 
of the Division of Edueation all 
had been formed since the 1941 
meeting. 

The meeting at Salt Lake City 
was the first annual meeting at 
which there had been present rep- 
resentatives from each of the 21 
Sections of the Society ; a fact that 
in itself is worthy of recording. 

The year 1949 witnessed unusual 
activity in the international for- 
estry field. The most important, 
indeed of the past decade, was the 
Third World Forestry Congress, 
held in Helsinki, Finland, July 
10-19. The delegation the 
United States, with C. M. Granger 
as chairman, numbered 34, of whom 
19 were Society members. Many 
American foresters knew the presi- 
dent, Eino Saari of Finland, be- 
cause of his several visits to this 
country. 

In February 1949 H. H. Chap- 
man was the Society’s delegate at 
the seventh Pacifie Science Con- 
gress in New Zealand. In May 1949 
Tom Gill attended, in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, the first meeting of 
the Latin American Commission 
for Forestry and Forest Products 
of the FAO. 

At the U.N. Meeting at Lake 
Success, New York, August 17 to 
September 6, 1949, the executive 
secretary, Henry Clepper, was the 
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Society’s official delegate at the 
United Nations Scientific Confer- 
ence on the Conservation and Util- 
ization of Resources. Fifty other 
American foresters also attended, 
a number as speakers. 


Code of Ethics Adopted 

The adoption of the first Code of 
Ethics for the forestry profession 
in America was the result of two 
years of work by a committee of 
which Julius Kahn of New York 
was chairman, a forester who also 
has had the advantage of legal 
training. Although subject to re- 
statement as the years go by, as all 
such affirmations must be, the Code 
of Ethics is a long step forward. 
Further, it paves the way—impos- 
sible without a code—for state 
legislation for the licensing of for- 
esters under professional stand- 
ards, a procedure that has been 
found desirable by most of the 
other recognized professions. The 
definition of the term ‘‘unprofes- 
sional conduct,’’ in 1947, naturally 
ties in with the Code of Ethies. 

A publication of the Society in 
1947 was a book with the title Prob- 
lems and Progress of Forestry in 
the United States. It was the re- 
port of the joint committee of the 
Society and the National Research 
Council, under the chairmanship of 
Dean Emeritus Henry S. Graves. 
The major cost of this study was 
met by a gift of $2,500 to the Coun- 
cil of the Society from the General 
Edueation Board. 

With the February 1950 issue of 
the JouRNAL or Forestry. Albert 
G. Hall took his place as the paid 
editor of Society publications, ef- 
fective January 2, 1950. This was 
the fulfillment of a cherished dream 
that went back many years. The 
Society has been extraordinarily 
fortunate in having had the serv- 
ices of the long line of voluntary 
editors who have served so effi- 
ciently. But now the growth of 
the Society and its expanding du- 
ties demanded a full time editor, 
a forester with professional train- 
ing in editorial work. 


The Half Century Summarized 

From 1900, when the seven Char- 
ter Members held the initial meet- 
ing in Washington, it is a far ery 
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to the well organized body of 1950. 

Through the passing years new 
trails have been blazed, following 
which new roads have been opened. 
Many were the times when the ad- 
vances made seemet slow and un- 
certain. But as one studies the rec- 
ord it is evident that progress has 
been steady, and we can see that 
many of the accomplishments were 
indeed truly significant. 

In its organization the Society of 
American Foresters achieved vears 
ago the position visioned by its 
founders. Thus the Society is every 
Where recognized as the national 
body which represents the profes- 
sion of forestry in the United 
States, and as such is acknowledged 
as its spokesman. It was no easy 
task to put the Society squarely 
on the basis which demands profes- 
sional education as the prerequisite 
for membership. But that advance 
was finally won. The Society has 
endorsed Foresters’ Code of 
Ethies, which formulates certain 
canons as guiding principles of pro 
fessional conduct. Because of these 
steps, forestry has taken its place 
among the other recognized pro- 
fessions 

Because of this position, the So 
ciety can bring the weight of its 
influence effectively to bear to sup- 
port the principles for which the 


Society stands, or to Oppose ten- 
dencies which a majority of its 
members deem detrimental to the 
public interest. That the Society is 
prepared, and stands ready to de- 
fend and to fight for the things 
in which it believes, is evident from 
the record. Herein lie some of its 
notable accomplishments. 

The Society as it reaches full 
maturity Was never more active, 
nor its members more loyal. This 
is evidenced by the rise and rapid 
spread, in the last few years, of 
Chapters in most of the Sections; a 
move which springs from, and is 
primarily the expression of, the 
younger members. So, too, do the 
new Divisions signify reawakened 
interest in the diversified ap- 
proaches that come together under 
the broad name forestry. And cer- 
tainly never before has the Society 
office been in better position to be 
of so much personal service to 
members. 

The Society has weathered two 
world wars. Its affairs are now 
on a stable basis. It is ready to 
handle the problems that lie close 
ahead. Nor does it fear to meet 
and solve others, as they in their 
turn arise 

As we look back over the decades, 
the list of what are justly to be 
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termed major accouuplishmenis cou 
tinues steadily to lengthen. As 
stated by Article I] of the Con- 
stitution, the second main object of 
the Society is *‘to provide a me 
dium for exchange of professional 
thought.” This has been increas- 
ingly done. 

Deserving of special comment is 
the stabilization of academic educa 
tion in professional forestry, par 
ticularly as achieved by the Com 
mittee on Accrediting Schools of 
Forestry. That work has had a 
profound influence on setting the 
standards of all the aceredited 
schools of forestry in America, and 
through them on the Society itself 
For on the stability, and on the 
standards maintained by the 
schools, depends in turn the con 
tinuing integrity of the profession 

The period since 1900 is but a 
short span in the life of a profes 
sion. In that time the Society has 
come along way. It has shown that 
it can meet and solve difficult prob 
lems. It has held fast to its ideals 
It is now established on a firm foun 
dation as a truly professional body 
Its steadily growing membership 
is united and loval. With renewed 
faith in the objects for whieh if 
stands the Society of American 
Foresters faces the future with con 
fidence and determination 
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Part Il: The Past Decade (1951-1960) 


Henry Clepper 


As regards forestry, the decade 
1951-1960 has been characterized 
by a procession of notable events 
Participation by the Society of 
American Foresters has been so 
intimate in these occurrences that 
it is difficult for one who has ob 
served them at first hand to single 
out those of pre-eminent signifi 

In consequence, the following ac 
tivities in which the Society had 
a part have been selected for the 
purpose of this account from num 
erous soures 
Which are possibly as important as 
those hereafter related. Perhaps it 
is evidence of the growth of the 
Society that the chronicler is not 
at loss to find things to inelude, 
but rather is troubled in choosing 
those to ke 


These, 


of the past ten vears 


out 


then, are some highlights 


Sections and Chapters 


\s of the vear 1960, the Society 
has 22 Seetions, active and flourish 
ing, as follows 

Alaska 

Allegheny 

Appalachiat 

Central Rocky Mountain 
Central States 
Columbia River 
Gulf States 
Inland Empire 
Intermounta’n 
Kentuckv-Tennesses 
New Eneland 
New York 
Northern California 
Northern Rocky Mountain 
Ozark 
Puget Sound 
Southeastern 
Southern California 


THE AUTHOR is executive secretary and 
1 Fellow of the Societv of Ameriean 


Foresters 


inaterials some of 


Southwestern 

Upper Mississippi Valley 
Washington 

W isconsin-Michigan 
When in 1949, the 


amended the Bylaws to permit the 


Council 


formation of Chapters within the 
Sections, it was provided — that 
Chapters may be authorized by a 
Section on the written petition of 
15 or more yoting members. This 
development greatly expanded in- 
terest and participation in Society 
activities because it enabled more 
members, particularly 
mote from the cities where Section 


those re- 


meetings were usually held, to at- 
tend meetings and engage in com- 
mittee work. 

As of the vear 1960 there are 
80 Chapters in existence. Each 
holds at least one meeting annual 
lv. Open meetings, enabling non- 
members to attend. are especially 


encouraged. 
Subject Divisions at Work 


At present the Society has nine 
subject Divisions, all active and 
well supported, as follows: 

Division of Keonomics and 
Policy 

Divi ion of Education 

Division of Forest Management 

Division of Forest Products 

Division of Forest Recreation 

Diy ision of Forest-Wildlife Man 
agement 

Division of Raneve Management 

Division of Silviculture 

Division of Watershed Manage 
ment 

It is deserving of emphasis that 
the activities of the Divisions have 
not been limited to holding meet- 
ings. One of the most ambitious 
Divi- 
sion auspices was the compilation 
of a book titled Research in the 
EBeonomics of Forestry, edited by 


projects undertaken under 


William A. Duerr and Henry J. 
Vaux for the Division of Econom- 
ies and Policy, and published by 
the Charles Lathrop Pack Foresty 
Foundation in 1953. 

Another professionally valuable 
contribution of this Division was 
the preparation of ‘‘A Classified 
Workers in the 
Forestry in the 


Directory of 
Economics of 
United States and Canada’’ under 
the chairmanship of Albert C. 
Worrell. It was published in the 
JOURNAL OF ForEstRY for Septem- 
ber 1959. 

A timely publication that  re- 
sulted from a Division project was 
the report of the Committee on 
Forest Practices of the Division of 
Silviculture, issued as a Society 
bulletin in 1956. Titled Forest 
Practices Developments in the 
United NStates—1940 to 1955, it 
documented the growth in forestry 
during a period that was notable 
for progress in this field. Kenneth 
P. Davis was chairman of the 
committee. 

A current activity of the Divi- 
sion of Silviculture is a project by 
its Committee on Forest Tree Im- 
provement in assembling a diree- 
tory of Canadian foreign 
workers in forest genetics and re- 
lated fields. R. T. Bingham is chair- 
man of the committee and editor 
of the directory, which was pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
for Aneust 1960. 

But perhaps the most ambitious 
undertaking of the Division of Sil- 
vieulture is that of its Committee 
on Natural Areas (John F. Shank- 
lin, chairman). Foryved in 1947, 
this committee has been endeavor- 
ing to locate and permanently pro- 
tect representative units of virgin 
or old-growth forest for purposes 
of future research in silviculture, 
related 


forest management, and 
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ecological fields. To date the So- 
ciety has been instrumental in pro- 
tecting 49 forest cover types in 
the East and 36 in the West. Aided 

financial grant from Re- 
sources for the Future, Ine., the 
Society made a field investigation 
in the Southeast during 1960 to 
locate additional sites that might 


by a 


be classified as natural areas. 


Recent Activities 
As in most, if not all, profes- 
sional societies, many projects and 
activities that education 
and research within the profession, 


advance 


as well as the profession itself, are 
undertaken by committees. In a 
quite literal sense, it can be af- 
firmed that the profession of for- 
in the United States has be- 


is through the dedi- 


estry 
come what it 
eated contributions of numerous 
committees of the Society of 
American Foresters. To catalog 
even the most significant and out- 
standing results of committee ac- 
tivity would require many pages. 
Unfortunately, limitation of space 
permits the listing of only a few, 
but these few have profoundly in- 
fluenced professional development. 


Forestry Terminology 

One of the early special com- 
mittees which gave prestige to the 
the Committee on 
Terminology. This committee be- 
gan work in 1915 under the diree- 
tion of B. E. Fernow. Additional 
Committees on Forestry Terminol- 


Society was 


ogy compiled or rey ised the several 
books titled Forestry Terminology, 
which published in 1944 
under the chairmanship of Ralph 
1950 under the 

Edward N. 
1958 the 
and 


were 


C. Hawley; in 
chairmanship of 
Munns; and in 
editorship of F. H. 
Arthur B. Meyer. 

Currently, the 
operating in the compilation of a 
multilingual (English, French, aii 
Spanish forestry terminolog, 
which is to be published by the 
Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion of the United Nations. 


under 
Eyre 


Society is ¢o 


Forest Types 


As we have seen, some of the 


most valuable publications contrib- 


professional progress 


uting to 


have been the work of Society 
committees. Another of high scien- 
tific quality was an undertaking, 
started in 1929 by a committee 
under the chairmanship of Ralph 


C. Hawley. This was a project to 


describe and classify the forest 
cover types of the eastern United 
States. The committee’s report, 


published in the JouRNAL oF For- 
ESTRY in April 1932, brought order 
out of the confusion then existing 
regarding cover types. Subsequent- 
ly, it was twice and re- 
printed as an SAF bulletin. 


Committee on 


revised 


Meanwhile, a 
Western Forest Cover Types (Fred 
H. Baker, chairman) had compiled 
a companion bulletin, and the SAF 
issue both re- 


Council decided to 


ports under one cover. Realizing 
that the bulletin would be more 
useful if Canadian types were in- 
cluded also, the Society invited 


the collaboration of the Canadian 
Institute of Forestry. A CIF com- 
mittee (A. S. L. chair- 
man) cooperated splendidly. Thus 
in 1954 the Society published For- 
est Cover Types of North America 
as the re- 


Barnes, 


exclusive of Mexico), 
port of the 
Types appointed for this purpose 
under the chairmanship of Francis 


H. Eyre. 


Committee on Forest 


Research 
The vear 1953 marked the 25th 
anniversary of the McSweeney- 
MeNary Research Act, a 
notable piece of legislation, which 
guided federal 
in forestry and related fields, and 


Forest 


research activities 
additionally spurred the develop- 
ment of research by other agencies, 
publie and private. Consequently, 
this anniversary offered a suitable 
occasion to re-examine the nation’s 
forestry research programs. 

With the assistance of a financial 
grant from the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, the Society set up a special 
committee, jointly with the Divi- 
sion of Biology and Agriculture of 
the National Research Council, to 
make a reappraisal of past re- 
search progress and future needs. 
The committee, chairman 
was E. L. Demmon, designated 
Frank H. Kaufert as project di- 
rector and William H. Cummings 


whose 
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as project forester to conduct the 
study. 

Their report, completed in 1955, 
was published by the Society as a 
book titled Forestry and Related 
Research in North America. It 
summarized research progress and 
needs not only in the United States, 
but in Canada and Mexico as well. 


Forestry Handbook 

Unquestionably, the most ambi- 
tious publishing project under- 
taken by the Society was initiated 
with the appointment in 1949 of 
an editorial committee under the 
chairmanship of E. W. Littlefield 
and 19 subject matter committees 
to compile a reference handbook 
for foresters. Designed to present 
covers the methods 
formulas, _ tables, 


between two 
and techniques, 
and converting factors most com- 
monly used in applied forestry, it 
brought together also allied infor- 
mation in watershed management, 
forest forest-wildlife 
management, forest-range 


recreation, 
and 
management. 


In all, some two hundred 


spe- 
cialists contributed to the 23 see- 
tions, which were finally compiled 
by Reginald D. Forbes as technical 
editor and Arthur B. Meyer as 
staff editor. Published by the 
Ronald Press Company in 1955, 
the Forestry Handbook has more 
than 1,200 pages. 


Forest Science 

In response to a long-felt need 
by research workers, teachers, and 
scientists in forestry and related 
fields, the Society in 1955 started a 
new periodical publication. Named 
Forest is a quarterly 
journal of research and technical 
progress. Stephen Hl. Spurr, who 
had conceived the idea of the jour- 
nal, was named the first editor, as- 
sisted by Henry Clepper and V. L. 
Harper as associate editors. 

Later, when Francis H. Eyre 
joined the Society’s editorial staff, 
he took over the managerial opera- 
tion of the magazine. In 1960 when 
Dr. Spurr found it necessary to 
resign as editor, John W. Duffield 


Neience, it 


succeeded him. 
As the next logical development 
in providing for assistance in the 
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publication of professional and 
scientific works in forestry, the So- 
ciety in 1959 started Forest Science 
Monographs. This associated series 
is designed to publish longer ma- 
terial than can be accommodated 
in the parent journal. 


State Registration 

Exploratory studies of state reg- 
istration and licensing for foresters 
were undertaken by the New York 
Section as early as 1937. Sub- 
sequently, various other Sections 
undertook studies also, and as a 
result of their activities, together 
with those of other forestry or- 
ganizations, several bills providing 
for registration and licensing of 
foresters were introduced in state 
legislatures. 

Georgia, in 1951, was the first 
state to enact a registration law. 
It was followed by Michigan in 
1955, and by Alabama in 1957. As 
of the year 1960, similar bills are 
pending in the legislatures of ad- 
ditional states. 

Meanwhile, to provide aid and 
direction to Sections and Chapters 
that are interested in the subject, 
the Society has organized a na- 
tional Committee on Registration 
and Licensing. Among its duties, 
the committee has been asked to 
draw up a model licensing bill. 


Chairman of this committee is 


Archie E. Patterson. 


Professional Income 

Lastly, several current projects 
being carried on during the year 
1960 under the supervision of spe- 
cial committees of the Society 
merit mention. A case in point is 
a long-needed study of the profes- 
sional income of foresters, under- 
taken in 1960 by a committee whose 
chairman is Paul M. Dunn, with 
the support of a financial grant 
authorized by the SAF Council. 

One object of the survey is to 
provide helpful information to 
prospective foresters in comparing 
salary scales with other profes- 
sions. Another is to enable for- 
esters in general to measure their 


professional progress. Still a third 
object is to provide employers with 
information useful in recruitment 


and in establishing salary stand- 
ards. The committee’s report on 
professional income will be made 
available to the Society at the an- 
nual meeting in November 1960. 


Forestry History 

In preparation for the 50th an- 
niversary of the Society, celebrated 
by the golden anniversary meeting 
in Washington, D. C., in December 
1950, a Committee on the History 
of Forestry was appointed to pre- 
pare a record of the growth of the 
profession. Robert K. Winters was 
named the chairman. Published by 
the Society, the book had the title 
Fifty Years of Forestry in the 
U. 8. A. Its 19 chapters were writ- 
ten by outstanding representatives 
of the profession. 

-arenthetically, the book was so 
well received as an historical ac- 
count of forestry in its various 
branches that the SAF Council 
authorized the compilation of a 
new volume to treat the progress 
during the past sixty years. 

Titled American Forestry: Sir 
Decades of Growth it is scheduled 
for publication in November 1960 
in connection with the Society’s 
sixth decennial meeting in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Professional Education 

Perhaps no aspect of profes- 
sional development has been ac- 
corded more attention over the 
years than that of education. 

The Committee on Accrediting, 
whose first chairman was H. H. 
Chapman of Yale University, is 
now known as the Committee for 
the Advancement of Forestry Edu- 
cation. Myron Krueger of the Uni- 
versity of California sueceeded Mr. 
Chapman as chairman, and in turn 
was succeeded by Harold G. Wilm 
of the College of Forestry at 
Syracuse. Currently, Frank H. 
Kaufert of the University of Min- 
nesota is chairman. A permanent 
standing committee of the Society, 
it examines the institutions offer- 
ing professional instruction in for- 
estry, and makes recommendations 
to the Council, which takes official 
action on granting or withholding 
accreditation. 

A new nation-wide study of edu- 


eation in forestry and related 
fields of natural resources manage- 
ment was launched by the Society 
in 1958. Made possible by an initial 
grant of $39,500 by the Old Do- 
minion Foundation, its purpose is 
to evaluate the progress of educa- 
tion in forestry and related fields, 
to analyze present strengths and 
weaknesses, and to suggest im- 
provements. In brief, the object is 
to set educational goals and to pro- 
pose ways and means of attaining 
them. 

Conducted under the general 
supervision of a special committee 
of which Henry J. Vaux is chair- 
man, the study is under the im- 
mediate direction of Samuel T. 
Dana, assisted by Evert W. John- 
son. A report, in the form of a 
book, is to be published by the So- 
ciety in 1961. 


Fifth World Forestry Congress 

welcome opportunity for 
American foresters to show their 
colleagues from other nations the 
progress that has been made in 
the management of forest and re- 
lated resources in the United States 
was provided by the Fifth World 
Forestry Congress. Held in Seattle, 
Washington, during the _ period 
August 29—September 10, 1960, 
the Congress had an attendance of 
2000, of whom 700 were foreign 
delegates and visitors representing 
60 nations. It was the largest in- 
ternational gathering of foresters 
and forest products technicians 
ever held. 

Through its Committee on In- 
ternational Relations of which 
Verne L. Harper is chairman, the 
Society was one of the early 
sponsors of the Congress, helped to 
organize it, and was represented 
through its members on all the 
committees. 


Cooperation, Key to Progress 


No profession or professional so- 
ciety can operate in a scientific 
vacuum. The profession of forestry 
has benefited greatly through the 
assistance and good will of other 
bodies on whose activities those of 
the Society of American Foresters 
impinge. 
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Indeed, the Societys pohey of 
active cooperation and affiliation 
with other organizations, including 
governmental and educational in 
stitutions, has brought about in 
creased prestige for forestry in the 
scientific community, and increased 
opportunity and ability on the part 
of the Society to serve the profes 
sion and hence the public interest 

Throughout this historical sum 
mary, references have been made 
to cooperative projects undertaken 
with the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, The 
American Forestry Association, the 
Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry 
Foundation, the National Research 
Council. and others There follow 
brief descriptions of some of the 
more significant collaborations by 


the Society during the past decade 


Commission on Accrediting 

It will be remembered that since 
1933 the Society of American For 
esters has been accrediting profes 
sional education in forestry. For 
two decades its accrediting activi 
ties were independent of other ae 
ereditine bodies 

In 1952 the recently organized 
National Commission on Accredit 
ing worked out an arrangement 
where by the various acerediting 
agencies, including the professional 
societies in this field, agreed to 
undertake their accrediting activi 
ties cooperatively with the six re 
gional educational associations 

Currently, 22 professional S0- 
cieties, of which the SAF is one, 
are recognized by the National 
Commission on Acerediting, Wash 
ington, D. C. The Office of Eduea 
tion, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, also ree 
ognizes the SAF as the sole ae 
crediting agency for professional 


edueation in forestry 


FAO 

The Food and Agriculture Or- 
vanization of the United Nations 
in 1953 published a Directory of 
Forestry Schools that listed many 
of the institutions throughout the 
world then offering instruction in 
higher forestry education. Al 
though FAO subsequently began 


hering data for a more com 


prehensive edition, it developed 
that, for internal reasons, FAO 
would not be able to publish the 
new edition before or during 1960. 

Because of the important role 
assigned forestry education in the 
Fifth World Forestry Congress, a 
complete reference hook on schools 
of forestry throughout the world 
was timely. In addition, current 
elobal information on schools of 
forestry is of value to American 
schools when foreign nationals ap- 
ply for admission 

Accordingly, the Society pub- 
lished in August 1960 the revised 
edition of World Directory of 
Nchools of Forestry. Most of the 
data were compiled by the For- 
estry Division of FAO, whose 
Panel on Forestry Edueation fune 
tions under the chairmanship of 
Hardy L. Shirley 

AIBS 

Incorporated in 1955, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Biological Sciences 
of Washineton, D. C.. is a national 
association of 48 societies active in 
all fields of biology. from botany to 
zoology. The Society of American 
Foresters in an aftiliate 

One of the Institute's continuing 
projects of significance to the for 
estry profession is the national 
register of seientifie and technical 
personnel, a cooperative activity 
with the National Science Foun 
dation. This register, authorized by 
the Congress of the United States, 
is Maintained as a device for thi 
if scientific and technical 


location 
skills under emergency conditions, 
such as in war. It also provides in- 
formation on the supply of scienti- 
fic and teehnical personnel, infor 
mation whieh is important in the 
development of national policies af 
fecting their training and utiliza 


tion 


Visiting Scientists Program 

Application was made in 1960 
by the Society to the National 
Science Foundation to participate 
in the Visiting Scientists Program. 
One of several projects admin- 
istered by the Foundation to aid 
education in the sciences, this pro- 
vram makes possible visits by dis- 


tinenished scientists to colleges and 
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small universities to give lectures, 
conduct classes and seminars, and 
to meet students, faculty members, 
and administrative officers for the 
purpose of stimulating interest in 
science. 

The program provides for grants 
to professional scientific societies, 
and under this provision the So 
ciety of American Foresters is ad 
ministering visiting scientists 
program in forestry for colleges 
and universities having forestry 
courses and curriculums. George 
A. Garratt is special advisor to the 
project. Henry Clepper is director 


Pour le Merite 


Three awards for distinguished 
contributions to forestry are made 
at intervals by the Society on au 
thorization of the Council. Two of 
the awards are medals; the third 
is a plaque accompanied by a cash 
honorarium. By custom the pres 
entations are made at the annual 
dinners of the Society. 


The Schlich Memorial Medal 

The senior award is the Sir Wil 
liam Schlich Memorial Medal. of 
Which earlier mention was made, 
In summation, it should be re 
corded that President Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt was the first 
recipient of the medal in 1935, in 
appreciation by the forestry pro 
fession of his leadership in natural 
resources conservation, Gifford 
Pinchot, founder and _ first presi 
dent of the Society, received it in 
1940. Since then the medal has 
been awarded to the following 
eminent foresters: Henry S. 
Graves in 1944; William B. Gree 
ley in 1946; Herman Haupt Chap 
man in 1950; Elwood Wilson 
posthumously) in 1952; Tom Gill 
in 1954; Samuel Trask Dana in 
1956; and B. Frank Teintzleman 


in 1958, 


The Gifford Pinchot Medal 

The Gifford Pinchot Medal was 
donated to the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters in 1950, the golden 
anniversary of the Society’s found 
ing, by the Pinchot family. It was 
first awarded for outstanding serv 
ice to forestry at the Society’s 
fiftieth anniversary meeting in 
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Washington, D. C., in 
1950 to Henry S. Graves in ab- 
sentia. The recipient 
Raphael Zon in 1952; the third was 
William L. Hall in 1954; the 
fourth Inman F. Eldredge in 1956; 
and the fifth, also in absentia, was 


second was 


Henry Clepper in 1957. 


Biological Research Award 
Ystablished in 1954, the So- 
cliety’s third award is made in 
recognition of outstanding achieve- 
ment in basic or applied research 
branch of the 
contributing to the ad- 


in any biological 
sciences 
vancement of forestry. The award 
two engraved 


plaque in the shape of the SAF 


is in parts: an 
emblem, and a cash honorarium. 

Made possible by the generosity 
of an anonymous donor, the award 
has been presented to six recipi- 
ents: to Leo A. Isaac and Philip C. 
Wakeley in 1956: to Harold J. 
Lutz Syrach Larsen (in 
absentia) in 1957; to Nicholas T. 
Miroy in 1958; and to Francis X. 
Schumacher in 1959. 


and ©. 


Miscellaneous 

In September 1952, Arthur B. 
Meyer, assistant state forester of 
Missouri, was appointed the first 
full-time paid editor of the Jour- 
NAL OF Forestry and of Society 
publications. He sueceeded Albert 
G. Hall who had been 
editor on a part-time basis since 
January 1950. 

The fiftieth anniversary of the 
creation of the Forest Service as a 
in the U. S. Department 
was 


bureau 
of Agriculture 
a dinner in Washington, D. C. on 
February 4, 1955. Sponsored joint- 
ly by The American Forestry As- 
sociation and the Society of Ameri- 
anni- 


celebrated at 


ean Foresters, this golden 


versary function was attended by 


December 
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foresters and friends of for- 


200 
estry, representing government, in- 
science, and 


organiza- 


dustry, education, 
numerous 
tions. 
Forestry 
euidance bulletin for young men 
choosing their careers, was written 
by Arthur B. Meyer, and published 
by the Society in September 1956. 
Now in its seventh edition, it has 
total 16,500 


conservation 


as a Profession, a 


had a printing of 
copies. 

Assisted by the 
and several other organizations, the 
Society in January 1957 published 
an estimate of the employment of 
professional foresters in the United 
States. forestry 
and in closely allied fields, was es- 
timated to total 17,000. 

As of the year 1960, 48 colleges 
and United 
States offer education in forestry 
at the professional level. Of these, 
28 are accredited by the Couneil of 


Forest Service 


Employment, in 


universities the 


the Society. 


In Appreciation 
In the writing of this historical 


summary the authors have tried 


to appraise the role of the Society 
the de- 
forest ry. 


of American Foresters in 
velopment of American 

Let it simply be said that the So- 
ciety helped make possible certain 
conditions favorable to that devel- 
opment. That is to say, the Society 
provided the soil in which the seed 
of the new profession could ger- 
minate; a healthful climate in 
which it could thrive; and a friend- 
ly habitat in which it could gain 
strength and maturity. Through 
the unifying bonds of this Society 
a growing body of professional 
workers has enjoyed those preroga- 
tives that are peculiarly the rights 
of a democratic organization—self 
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intellectual freedom, 
and 
attainment of 


expression, 
articulate criticism, 
effort in the 
common goals. 

Within the 
limited pages it has been impos- 
sible to mention, much 
deseribe, numerous activities and 
projects that have contributed to 
the advancement of forestry. Many 


coopera- 
tive 


confines of these 


even less 


loyal members, especially during 
vave 
and 
their accom- 


the formative gener- 
ously of their 
But the evidence of 
plishments is plainly to be seen. 
Little appreciated by the member- 
ship at large, perhaps because little 
known, are the devotion and zeal 
of those men who over a period of 
three-score years have served on 
committees, on 


years, 


time talents. 


the Couneil, on 
editorial boards, and as officers of 
Sections and Chapters. In a very 
real their labors built the 
foundation on which the profession 
could be established. 

And 
an accepted part of American way 
of life. Without this Society it is 
unlikely that the profession could 
have developed in its present form. 
By establishing minimum stand- 
ards of professional education, by 
supporting an adequate forestry 
research program for the nation, 
by providing forums where for- 


Sense, 


now forestry has became 


esters may debate issues and _ pre- 
sent papers, by adopting a code of 
ethics for the mem- 
bers in their business and profes- 
publishing 


vuidance of 


sional relations, by 
technical and seientific journals for 
reporting the techniques of  for- 
Society of 
adhered 


estry practice, the 
American 
steadily to its original objective 

‘‘the advancement of the seience, 
practice, and standards of forestry 


Foresters has 


in America. 
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December 13, 


President, Gifford 


CHARTER MEMBERS 


»vember 30, 1900 
Gifford Pinchot 


Henry S. Graves 


E. T. Alien 
W. L. Hall 
R. S. Hosmer 
O. W. Price 


Sherrard 
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SOCIETY 

1900 

Pinchot 
Henry S. 

. George B. Sudworth 

, R. S. Hosmer (1900-1903) 
L. Hall (1903-1905) 

nite record exists in the ex- 


ICERS OF THE 


Graves 


% ecutive office, but it is assumed that 
these same officers served until elee- 
tions were held in 
1905 
President, Gifford Pinchot 
Vice-Pres., O. W. Price 
Secretary, George B. Sudworth 
Treasurer, W. L. Hall 
1906 
President, Gifford Pinchot 
V ice-Pres., F. E. Olmsted 
Secretary. George B. Sudworth 
Treasurer, W. L. Hall 


Vice 


Secretary 


year) 


Secretary 


President, 
V ice-Pres., 
Secretary, 


Treasurer, 


President. 
Pres., 
Secre tary, 


Treasure 


President, 
V ice-Pres., 


Treasurer, 


President, 


Vik Pre Bee 


Treasurer, S. T. 


1907 
Gifford Pinchot 
Filibert Roth 
George B. Sudworth 


W. L. Hall 


1908 
Gifford Pinchot 
O. W. Price 
Wm. F. Sherfesee 
Carl G, 

1909 
O. W. Price 
George B. 
, Wm. F. Sherfesee (part of 


Crawford 


Sudworth 


Findley Burns (remainder) 


Allan B. Patterson 


1910 
Gifford Pinchot 
O. W. Price 
, R.S. Kellogg (part of year) 


E. H. Frothingham (remainder) 


Dana 


Past and Present Officers 
Society of American Foresters 


1911 
President, Gifford Pinchot 
Vice-Pres., O. W. Price 
Secretary, E, H. Frothingham 
Dana 


1912 
President, Henry Graves 
Vice-Pres., W. B. Greeley 
Secretary, E. H. Frothingham 
Treasurer, S. T. Dana 

1913 
President, W. L. Hall 
Vice-Pres., J. G. Peters 
E. H. Frothingham 
Dana 


1914 
B. E. Fernow 
Raphael Zon 
sristow Adams 
S. Murphy 


Treasurer, S. T. 


Secretary, 


Treasurer, S. T. 


President, 
Vice-Pres., 
Secretary, 


Treasurer, L. 


1915 
W. B. Greeley 
Raphael Zon 
Karl W. Woodward 
L. S. Murphy 


Preside nt, 
Vice-Pres., 
Secretary, 


Treasurer, 


1916 
President, B. E. Fernow 
Vice-Pres., H. Clapp 
Secretary, Findley Burns 
year) C. R. Tillotson (remainder) 
S. T. Dana 


(part ot 


Tre asurer, 


1917 
President, Filibert Roth 
V ice-Pres., W. T. Cox 
Secretary, R.Y. Stuart (Jan. to Sept.) 
E. R. Hodson 


Treasurer, C. R. Tillotson 


Council Members 
W. B. Greeley, Henry S. Graves, R. 
C. Bryant, Clyde Leavitt, D. T. Mason 
(resigned), J. H. Foster 


1918 
President, Filibert Roth 
Vice-Pres., J. A. 
Secretary, R. Hodson 


> 
F. Hawes 


Ferguson 


Tre asurer, A. 


Council Members 
J. W. Toumey, H. H. Chapman 
(temporary for Col. Greeley), W. L. 
Hall (temporary for Col. Graves), R. 
C. Bryant, J. H. Foster. 
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1919 
President, F. FE. Olmsted 
Vice-Pres., W. W. Ashe 
Secre tary, Paul Kelleter 


A. F. Hawes 


Treasurer, 
Council Members 


S. T. Dana, J. W. Toumey, R. C. 
Bryant, H. H. Chapman, W. L. Hall. 


1920 
R. C. Bryant 
Vice-Pres., C. G. Bates 
Secretary, Paul D. 
Treasurer, A, F. Hawes 


President, 


Kelleter 


Council Members 


Kirkland, W. B. Greeley, H. 
T. Dana, J. W. Toumey. 


1921 
President, R. C. Bryant 
Vice-Pres., Paul G. Redington 
Secretary, Paul D. Kelleter 
Treasurer, H. Frothingham 


S. Graves, S. 


Council Members 
Raphael Zon, W. B. Greeley, B. P. 
Kirkland, 8. T. Dana, J. W. Toumey. 


1922 
President, A, Sherman 
Vice-Pres., H. H. Chapman 
Secretary, W. N. Sparhawk 
Treasurer, F. W. Besley 


Council Members 
R. C. Bryant, S. T. Dana, J. W. 
Toumey, B. P. Kirkland, Raphael Zon. 


1923 
President, R. S. Hosmer 
Vice-Pres., H. H. Chapman 
Secretary, W. N. Sparhawk 
Treasurer, F. W. Besley 


Council Members 
R. Y. Stuart, S. T. Dana, B. P. 
Kirkland, Raphael Zon, R. C. Bryant. 


1924. 
President, Walter Mulford 
Vice-Pres., R. Fisher 
Secretary, R. V. Reynolds 
Treasurer, F. W. Besley 


Council Members 
E. H. Frothingham, B. P. Kirkland, 
Raphael Zon, R. C. Bryant, R. Y. 
Stuart. 
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1925 
President, S. T. Dana 
Vice-Pres., R. T. Fisher 
Secretary, C. G. Smith 
Treasurer, C. R. Tillotson 
Council Members 
J. G. Peters, Raphael Zon, R. C. 
Bryant, R. Y. Stuart, E. H. Frothing- 
ham. 
1926 
President, S. T. Dana 
Vice-Pres., P. G. Redington 
Secretary, G. H. Collingwood 
Treasurer, S. B. Detwiler 
Council Members 


Munger, R. C. 
Frothingham, 


T. T. 
Stuart, E. H. 
Peters. 


gryant, R. Y. 
J. G 


1927 
President, R. Y. Stuart 
Vice-Pres., R. T. Fisher 
Secretary, J. H. Fahrenbach 
Treasurer, S. B. Detwiler 


Council Members 

Aldo Leopold, R. Y. Stuart, E. H. 
Frothingham, J. G. Peters, T. T. 
Munger. 

1928 

President, R. T. Fisher (Jan.-Feb.) 
Vice-Pres., O. M. Butler 
Secretary, Ward Shepard 
Treasurer, S. B. Detwiler 

(Professor Fisher resigned the pres 
ideney in February. Mr. Butler was 
advanced to this position and C, 8. 
Vice-President. 
Because of pressure of official duties 
Mr. Detwiler asked to be relieved as 
Treasurer and was replaced by B. A. 
Chandler.) 

Officers for the 
were: 
President, O. M. Butler 
Vice-Pres., C. 8. Chapman 
Secretary, Ward Shepard 
Treasurer, B. A. Chandler 


Chapman was elected 


remainder of 1928 


Council Members 

Y. Stuart, FE. H. 
J. G. Peters, T. T. 
Leopold. 


Frothingham, 
Munger, Aldo 


1929 
President, P. G. Redington 
Vice-Pres., J. F. Preston 
Secretary, R. E. Marsh 
Treasurer, W. N. Sparhawk 


Council Members 
J. S. Holmes, W. G. Howard, O. 
M. Butler, T. T. Munger, Aldo 
Leopold, R. Y. Stuart, B. A. Chandler 


(admissions ). 


1930 
G. Redington 
D. Guthrie 
Morgan Pryse 


President, P. 
Vice-Pres., J. 
Sec.-Treas., E. 
Council Members 

C. D. Howe, T. T. Munger, R. Y. 
Stuart, C. R. Tillotson, Aldo Leopold, 
S. B. Show, R. S. Hosmer, W. G. 
Howard (admissions). 

(The offices of Secretary and Treas- 
urer were combined in 1930). 

Executive Secretary, W. R. 
(appointed April 3, 1930). 


1931 


President, P. G. Redington 
Vice-Pres., J. D. Guthrie 
Sec.-Treas., E. Morgan Pryse 


Hine 


Council Members 
C. D. Howe, T. T. Munger, R. Y. 
Stuart, R. S. Hosmer, C. R. Tillotson, 
Aldo Leopold, S. B. Show, W. G. 
Howard (admissions). 
Evrecutive Sec retary, F. W. 
(appointed April 1931). 


1932 
President, C. M. Granger 
Vice-Pres., J. D. Guthrie 
Sec.-Treas., P. G. Redington 
Executive Secretary, F. W. Reed 


Reed 


Council Members 

E. L. Demmon, Hugo Winkenwerder, 
R. S. Hosmer, C. D. Howe, A. F. 
Hawes, S. B. Show, C. R. Tillotson, 
C. F. Korstian (admissions). 

1933 

President, C. M. Granger 
Vice-Pres., J. D. Guthrie 
Sec.-Treas., P. G. Redington 
Executive Secretary, F. W. Reed 


Council Members 
E. L. Demmon, Hugo Winkenwerder, 
R. S. Hosmer, C. D. Howe, A. F. 
Hawes, S. B. Show, C. R. Tillotson, 
C. F. Korstian (admissions). 


1934. 
President, H. H. Chapman 
Vice-Pres., E. H. Clapp 
Sec.-Treas., C. M. Granger 
Executive Secretary, F. W. Reed 


Council Members 
E. L. Demmon, A. F. Hawes, Hugo 
Winkenwerder, S. N. Spring, F. W. 
Besley, Emanuel Fritz, Ward Shepard, 
C. F. Korstian (admissions). 


1935 
President, H. H. Chapman 
Vice-Pres., E. H. Clapp 
Sec.-Treas., C. M. Granger (Jan.-Apr.) 
Executive Secretary, F. W. Reed 


Council Members 
F. W. Besley, Emanuel Fritz, Ward 
Shepard, S. N. Spring, E. L. Demmon, 
A. F. Hawes, Hugo Winkenwerder, C. 
F. Korstian (admissions). 


1936-1937 


President, H. H. Chapman 
Vice-Pres., 8. T. Dana 
Executive Secretary, F. W. Reed 

Henry Clepper (appointed May 17, 

1937). 
Council Members 

F. W. Besley, G. H. Collingwood, 
Elers Koch (July 1936-Dee. 1937), E. 
I. Kotok, Emanuel Fritz (Jan.-June 
1936), R. H. Rutledge, Ward Shep- 
ard, S. N. Spring, H. Winkenwerder, 
Verne Rhoades (admissions). 


1938-1939 
President, C. F. Korstian 
Vice-Pres., W. G. Howard 
Executive Secretary, Henry Clepper 


Council Members 

W. M. Baker, F. H. Brundage, A. 
C. Cline, D. S. Jeffers, J. C. Kircher, 
M. E. Krueger, H. F. Round, R. H. 
Rutledge, R. C. Bryant (admissions; 
died Feb. 1939), G. B. MacDonald (ad- 
missions). 

1940-1941 

President, C. F. Korstian 
Vice-Pres., FE. I. Kotok 


Executive Secretary, Henry Clepper 


Council Members 
Shirley W. Allen, I. F. Eldredge, 
Harry T. Gisborne, Ralph C. Hawley, 
William G. Howard, Myron E. Krue- 
ger, Arthur C. McIntyre, Allen S. 
Peck, G. B. MacDonald (admissions). 


1942-1943 
President, Henry Schmitz 
Vice-Pres., Shirley W. Allen 
Executive Secretary, Henry Clepper 


Council Members 
Frederick S. Baker, C. Edward 
Behre, I. F. Eldredge, Harry T. Gis- 
borne, Ralph C. Hawley, William G. 
Howard, F. P. Keen, Allen S. Peck, 
H. A. Smith. 


1944-1945 
President, Henry Schmitz 
Vice-Pres., Shirley W. Allen 
Executive Secretary, Henry Clepper 


Council Members 
Frederick S. Baker, Walter J. Dam- 
toft, William B. Greeley, Ralph C. 
Hawley, F. P. Keen, Jay H. Price, 
A. B. Recknagel, Hardy L. Shirley, 
Glen A. Smith. 
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1946-1947 
President, Shirley W. Allen 
Vice-Pres., Clyde S. Martin 


Evecutive Seeretary, Henry Clepper 


( Vembers 
John D. Coffman, Walter J. Dan 
tot, Paul M. Dunn, Charles F. Evans, 
James C. Evenden, William B. Greeley, 


Clarence S. Herr, Jay H. Price, A. B 


Recknagel 


1948-1949 
President, Clyde S. Martin 
Vice-Pres., Charles F. Evans 


vecutive Secretary, Henry ¢ leppet 


Conneil Me mbers 
Willis M. Baker, Paul M. Dunn, 
James C. Evenden, Charles H. Flory, 
William B. Greeley, Clarence 8. Herr, 
Richard E. MeArdle, DeWitt Nelson, 


John W Spencer, 


1950-1951 
President, Charles F. Evans 
Vice-Pres., Clarence S. Hen 
recuti Secretary, Henry Clepper 


Council Members 


Frederick H. Brundage, B. 


lementt, Staniev G. Font mna, Frank 


Central States Forest Tree 
Improvement Conference 

The second Central States Forest 
Tree Improvement Conference will be 
held at the Sunset Arms Hotel, Frank 
lin Park, Oetober 12-13, 1960. 
Field trips are planned on October 
13 to the Morton Arboretum and 
Argonne National Laboratory 


Central States Section 

The meeting of the Central States 
Section will be held at Franklin 
Park, Ill., October 13-14, 1960. The 


theme is Recreation. 


H. Kaufert, C. Otto Lindh, Gordon 
D. Marckworth, Richard E. MeArdle, 
DeWitt Nelson, Earl Porter. 


1952-1953 
President. George L. Drake 
Vice-Pres.. Elwood L. Demmon 
Evecutive Secretary, Henry Clepper 


Council Members 
William J. Brown, D. B. Demeritt, 
Frank H. Kaufert, C. Otte Lindh, 
Gordon D. Marekworth, Richard E. 
MeArdle, Earl Porter, Perry A. 
Thompson, Ruthford H. Westveld. 


1954-1955 
President. Elwood L. Deminon 
Vice-Pres., DeWitt Nelson 


Executive Secretaru, Henry Clepper 


Council Members 
William J. Brown, C. Huxley 
Coulter, D. B. Demeritt, Stanley G. 
Fontanna, Perey D. Hanson, Edwin F. 
Heacox, Joseph S. Illick, J. Herbert 
Stone, Ruthford H. Westveld 


1956-1957 


President, DeWitt Nelson 
Vice-Pres., George A. Garratt 


Executive Secretary, Henry Clepper 


Coming Events 


Florida Chapter, 8. E. Section 


The Florida Cl ipete of the South 
eastern Seetion will hold its fall meet 
ing October 13-14 at Fort) Harrison 
Hotel, Clearwater, F! 


American Forestry Association 


The 85th annual meeting of The 
American Forestry Association will 
be held October 16-19, 1960, with 
headquarters at the Edgewater Gulf 
Hotel, Edgewater Park, Miss. 
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Council Members 
B. EK. Allen, Philip A. Briegleb, C. 
Huxley Coulter, Stanley G. Fontanna, 
Maurice K. Goddard, Edwin F. Hea- 
cox, Joseph S. Ilick, J. Herbert Stone, 
Henry J. Vaux. 


1958-1959 


President. George A. Garratt 
Vice-Pres., Henry J. Malsberger 


recutive Secretary, Henry Clepper 


Council Members 


B. KE. Allen, Philip A. Briegleb, 
Donald E. Clark, Charles A. Con 
naughton, Kenneth P. Davis, Maurice 
K. Goddard, William D. Hagenstein, 
J. Herbert Stone, Henry J. Vaux. 


1960-1961 


President, Charles A, Connaughton 
Vice-Pres., Henry J. Malsberger 
Evecutive Secretary, Henry Clepper 


Council Members 


B. KE. Allen, William C. Bramble, 
Donald EK. Clark, Kenneth P. Davis, 
George A. Garratt, William D. Hagen 
stein, Svend O. Heiberg, Richard J. 
Preston, Jr., Charles L. Tebbe 


Canadian Institute of Forestry 


The 1960 annual meeting of the 
Canadian Institute of Forestry will 
be held at the Chateau Frontenac, 
Quebee City, Canada, October 24-27, 
1960. 


Council of Forestry School 
Executives 

The Couneil of Forestry School Ex 
eeutives will hold its annual meeting 
November 12, 1960, at Yale Univer 
sitv, New Haven, Conn., immediately 
following the Yale 60th Anniversary 
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The forestry profession will cele- 
brate sixty years of organized progress 
at the annual national meeting of the 
Society of American Foresters, sched- 
uled for November 13-16 at the Shera- 
ton-Park Hotel in Washingnton, D. C. 

The theme will be “Forestry’s Ex- 
panding Horizons.” 

More than 1,000 foresters from the 
United States and Canada are expected. 
Some 70 papers will be presented at 
12 different sessions on subjects rang- 
ing from forest tree geneties to wood 
technology. 

Three keynote speakers will be fea- 
tured. U. S. Forest Service Chief 
Richard E. MeArdle will review the 
past sixty years of forestry and pre- 
dict future developments in the pro- 
fession. William C. Bramble, head of 
the Department of Forestry and Con- 
servation at Purdue University, will 
discuss the past sixty years of forestry 
from the standpoint of its sociological 
aspects and the future uses of forests. 
William M. Bailey of International 
Paper Company will analyze the sci- 
entific achievements of professional 
forestry with special reference to in- 
dustrial forest management. 

At the Society’s annual dinner, to 
be held on the evening of November 
16, two special awards will be pre 
sented by President Charles A. Con- 
naughton of San Francisco. These are 
the Sir William Schlich memorial 
medal and the Gifford Pinchot medal, 
both given for outstanding contribu- 


tions to forestry. The address of the 


evening will be given by Howard A. 
Meyerhoff, executive director of the Sei- 
entific Manpower Commission, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

President Connaughton has _ an- 
nounced that all foresters and friends 
of forestry everywhere, whether mem- 
bers of the Society or not, are wel- 
come to attend the various sessions and 
the sixtieth anniversary dinner. 

“This 1960 meeting of the SAF fol- 
lows closely after the Fifth World 
Forestry Congress scheduled for Seat- 
tle in August and September,” he 
said. “These two important gatherings 
of foresters will emphasize the merito- 
rious services which forestry and pro- 


Sixtieth Annual Meeting 


Society of American Foresters 


Washington, D. C., November 13-16, 1960 


fessional foresters are rendering to the 
stability and strength of our nation. 
Few professions in America have come 
along as rapidly as has forestry in the 
past sixty years.” 

The foresters return to the nation’s 
capital this year for their annual meet- 
ing in keeping with a policy of com- 
memorating every decennial anniver- 
sary of the Society’s founding in 
Washington, D. C. in 1900. 


Ladies Activities 

A large enrollment of ladies is ex- 
pected at the meeting. They will enjoy 
a full program of special events. The 
Ladies Committee has arrangements 
well along and many special surprises 
await the visitors. 

There will be a ladies’ lounge and 
hospitality room in the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel to be used as a meeting place 
and general headquarters. Hostesses 
will be on hand at all times. 

Scheduled events include a conducted 
tour on Monday, November 14, to the 
Custis-Lee Mansion in Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, to see the impressive 
ceremony at the Tomb of the Unknown 
Soldiers, and to Mount Vernon. 

Tuesday, November 15, will feature 
a special visit to the White House, and 
an embassy tour concluding with a tea 
at the Embassy of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany. 

Wednesday, November 16, will in- 
clude a luncheon at the beautiful Col- 
umbia Country Club in suburban Mary- 
land. 

The Committee is planning a num- 
ber of “extras” that will please the 
visitors and make their visit to the 
sixtieth anniversary meeting one of 
the best. 


Schedule of Events 
Sunday, November 13 


SAF Council meeting: morning. 

Joint meeting of the Couneil and 
Section delegates: afternoon. 

Editorial Board, JouRNAL or For- 
ESTRY: afternoon. 


Association of Consulting Foresters: 
evening. 


Monday, November 14 
General Session: morning. 
Society Affairs Session: afternoon. 
Alumni functions (no scheduled SAF 

meetings) : evening. 


Motion pictures: evening. 


Tuesday, November 15 

Division of Silviculture: morning 
and afternoon. 

Division of Forest Products: morn- 
ing. 

Division of Economies and Policy: 
afternoon. 

Division of Forest Recreation : morn- 
ing. 

Division of Forest-Wildlife Manage- 
ment: afternoon. 

Alumni functions (no scheduled SAF 


meetings) : evening. 


Wednesday, November 16 

Division of Forest Management: 
morning and afternoon. 

Division of Edueation: merning. 

Division of Range Management: 
morning. 

SAF Council meeting: afternoon. 

Division of Watershed Management: 
afternoon. 

SAF dinner and dance: evening. 


General Meeting 


Monday morning, November 14 

Henry J. Malsberger, Chairman 

Theme: Forestry’s Expanding 
Horizons 

1. Weleome by the President, 
Charles A. Connaughton. 

2. “Horizons Unlimited.” Richard 
E. MeArdle, U. S. Forest Service, 
Washington, D. C. 

3. “Industry’s Effect on Forest 
Management.” William M. Bailey, In- 
ternational Paper Company, Panama 
City, Fla. 

1. “Forestry and Sociologic Changes 
in the 20th Century.” William C. 
Bramble, Department of Forestry and 
Conservation, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind. 
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Society Affairs Session 

Monday afternoon, November 14 
Charles A. Connaughton, President 
tlenry J. Malsberger, Vice President 
Henry Clepper, Executive Secretary 

1. Report of the President. 

2. Report of the Executive Secre- 
tary 

3. Report of the Editor of Society 
publications, Arthur B. Meyer. 

1. Report of the Editor of Forest 
Science, John W. Duffield. 

5. Report of the Committee for the 
Advancement of Forestry Education, 
Frank H. Kaufert, chairman. 

6. Report of the Committee on 
Civil Service, R. J. Preston, Jr., chair- 
man. 

7. Report of the Committee on 
State Registration and _ Licensing, 
Archie E. Patterson, chairman. 

8. Report of the Committee on 
Forestry Research, George M. Jemison, 
chairman. 

9. Report of the Committee on In- 
ternational Relations, V. L. Harper, 
chairman. 


Special Program on Forestry 
Education 

George A. Garratt, Chairman 
Samuel T. Dana, Leader 

This portion of the afternoon session 
will be devoted to a diseussion of for- 
estry education. Participation by the 
members in the audience is invited. 


Division of Silviculture 


Tuesday morning, November 15 
Jesse H. Buell, Chairman 
Paul O. Rudolf, Vice Chairman 
Frank W. Woods, Secretary 

& “Loblolly Pine Growth as Re- 
lated to Site, Age, and Stand Density.” 


Jesse H. Chairman, 


Division of Silviculture 


Thomas C. Nelson, Southeastern For- 
est Experiment Station, Asheville, 

2. “Direet-Seeding Comes to the 
South.” William F. Mann, Jr., South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, Alex- 
andria, La. 

3. “Fungi Associated with Viability 
Losses of Sugar Pine Seed During 
Cold Storage.” Gilbert H. Schubert, 
Pacific Southwest Forest and Range 
Experiment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 

4. “The Town Creek Ponderosa Pine 
Plantations.” James D. Curtis, Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Ogden, Utah, and Mel- 
vin A. Coonrod, U. 8. Forest Service, 
Ogden, Utah. 

5. Division business meeting. 


Tuesday afternoon, November 15 

1. “Energy Flow Silviculture, a 
New Concept for Forestry.” Frank W. 
Woods, School of Forestry, Duke Uni- 
versity, Durham, N. C. 

2. Report of the SAF Committee 
~ Natural Areas. John F. Shanklin, 
©.fice of the Secretary, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Washington, 
D. C. 

3. “Estimating Site Index for Long- 
leaf Pine through Quantitative Evalua- 
tion of Associated Vegetation.” Earl 
J. Hodgkins, Department of Forestry, 
Auburn University, Auburn, Ala. 

4. “Factors Affecting the Develop- 
ment and Survival of Sugar Maple 
Sprouts.” Thomas W. Church, Jr., 
Lake States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, St. Paul, Minn. 

5. Report of the SAF Committee 
on Forest Tree Improvement. R. T. 
Bingham, Intermountain Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Moscow, 
Idaho. 

6. “Diseriminant Analysis of Pinus 
thunbergit Pinus densiflora Hy- 
brids.” Francois Mergen and G. M. 
Furnival, School of Forestry, Yale 
University, New Haven, Conn. 


Division of Forest Products 


Tuesday morning, November 15 

Rudolf F. Grah, Chairman 
Harvey D. Erickson, Vice Chairman 

Raymond J. Wood, Secretary 
Theme: The Decade 1960—A Period 

of Change in Wood Use? 

1. “What Is Ahead in the Lumber 
Industry?” Arthur F. Muschler, Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Company, Chi- 
eago, Ill. 

2. “What Is Ahead in the Pulp and 
Paper Industry?” George B. Amidon, 
Minnesota and Ontario Paper Com- 
pany, International Falls, Minn. 

3. “What Is Ahead in the Plywood 
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F. Gran, Chairman, 
Division of Forest Products 


and Hardboard Industries?” James 
Bethel, National Science Foundation, 
Washington, D. C. 

4. “Wood Production and Process- 
ing in the Years Ahead.” James J. 
Byrne, Division of Forest Products 
Research, U. S. Forest Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

5. “Forest Products Mix in a 
Changing Economy.” John A. Zivnus- 
ka, School of Forestry, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif. 


Division of Forest Recreation 


Tuesday morning, November 15 
William A. Parr, Chairman 
Henry A. Harrison, Vice Chairman 

Lemuel A. Garrison, Secretary 


William A. 


1. Opening Remarks. 
Parr, Chairman. 


A. Parr, Chairman, 
Division of Forest Recreation 
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When you need forestry supplies 


buy where you get VIP 


es, every customer is a Very Important Person at The Ben 
bgt Company—and every order is given VIP treat- 
ment. Whether you buy a compass or a tree planter, a log 
rule or a power sprayer, you get red carpet service all along 
the line. 
sen Meadows Service, in other words—the service that comes 
of merging, as Ben has done, a forestry background with years 
of experience in forestry supply. A service that is tailored to 
the precise needs of foresters, tree farmers and other timber 
operators—your needs. You are assured, for instance: 


Tools of Quality—Proven, top-quality equipment is a Ben 
Meadows trademark—just as the name of Ben Meadows is 
your guarantee of complete satisfaction in its performance. 


Service to Match—Personalized service which assures expert 
and sympathetic attention to your supply needs—and to their 
fast, safe delivery to you. 


And You Pay No More—That’s right, at The Ben Meadows 
Company you pay no more—and in many cases less—than you 


service — at Ben Meadows 


would have to pay at any other reputable supplier. 


This combination of supply experience and personalized serv- 
ice is backed by the company’s favorable location in the trans- 
portation hub city of Atlanta, Georgia. Wherever you are, 
the equipment you need is only hours away. 

So follow the example of foresters and timbermen from coast 
to coast who in increasing numbers are finding Ben Meadows’ 
friendly VIP service a rewarding and profitable answer to 
their supply and equipment needs. 


Send for Ben Meadows’ free Catalog today—and remem- 
ber, your order is your warranty for complete satisfaction. 


THE BEN MEADOWS CO. 


315 Pharr Road N.E. ° Atlanta 5, Georgia 
Telephone CEdar 3-2601 


COMPLETE 


DIRECT 
SEEDING 


SERVICE 


SUPPLIES: 


SERVICES: 


AMERICAN FOREST 
SEED COMPANY 


ALEXANDRIA, LOUISIANA 
“The Home of Direct Seeding” 
P. 0. BOX 4287 
PHONES: HILLCREST 3-7624—3-7535 


2. “Widening Horizons in Forest 
Recreation.” DeWitt Nelson, California 
Department of Natural Resources, 
Sacramento, Calif. 

3. “What Should the User Pay for 
Forest Reereation.” John Sieker, Divi- 
sion of Reereation and Land Uses, 
U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 

Panel Discussion: “Recreation 
for the Future.” 

Moderator, Francis W. Sargent, 
Outdoor Reereation Resources Review 
Commission, Washington, D. C. 

“The Publie’s Viewpoint.” Kenneth 
B. Pomeroy, American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C. 

“State Parks.” Maurice K. Goddard, 
Pennsylvania Department of Forests 
and Waters, Harrisburg, Pa. 

“Industry.” Frank A. Albert, St. 
Regis Paper Company, Jacksonville, 


“U.S. Forest Service.” H. W. Camp, 
Forest Reereation Research, U. S. 
Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 

“National Park Service.” Allen T. 
Edmunds, Division of Reereation Re- 
source Planning, National Park Serv- 
ice, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Fish and Game.” Harry R. Wood 
ward, Department of Game, Fish, and 
Parks, Pierre, S. Dak. 

Discussion 


5. Eleetion of officers. 


Division of Economics and Policy 


Tuesday afternoon, November 15 


H. R. Josephson, Chairman 
Henry H. Webster, Secretary 
Symposium: Investment 
Opportunities in Forestry 
1. “Methods for Appraising Invest- 
ment Opportunities in Forestry.” Carl 
H. Stoltenberg, Department of For 
estry, Iowa State University, Ames, 

lowa. 

2. “How Forest Industries Judge 
Investment Opportunities.” Arthur W. 
Nelson, Jr., Timber Products Division, 
Champion Pulp and Paper Company, 
Hamilton, Ohio. 

3. “Timber Investments from the 
Standpoint of Institutional Lenders.” 
Eli Ferguson, Equitable Life Assur 
ance Society of the United States, New 
York, N. Y. 

1, “Forest Investment Opportu- 
nities and Problems in Canada.” David 
A. Wilson, International Pulp and 
Paper Company of Canada, Montreal. 
P. Q., Canada. 

5. Summary and Evaluation. Ron- 
ald I. Beazley, Department of For- 
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H. R. Josepusonx, Chairman, 
Division of Economies and Policy 


estry, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale, Il. 
6. Business meeting. 


Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management 


Tuesday afternoon, November 15 
Lansing H. Parker, Chairman 


James B. Gilligan, Vice Chairman 
Howard A. Miller, Seeretary 


l. “Coordination The Practica! 
Approach to Better Forest Game Hab- 
itat.” Howard A. Miller and R. H. 
Millar, U. S. Forest Service, Atlanta, 
Ga., and Washington, D. C. 

2. “Aerial Application of 2,4-D to 


Improve the Browse Supply for Deer.” 


Lansine H. Parker, Chairman, 
Division of Forest-Wildlife Management 
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Well, not directly, but trout need trees as well as water. 
Healthy, growing forests keep streams like this one clear, cool 
and flowing steadily. Such streams provide the habitat demanded 
by the finicky trout. So as our pulpwood forests grow toward 
maturity, they are providing an annual crop of recreation and 
fish to the outdoorsmen, picturesque scenery for the tourist, and 
a uniform flow of downstream water for all. 

These are annual crops of immeasurable value. And they come 
as a natural by-product from a forest that is growing a crop of 
fiber for the years ahead. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION & NEENAH, WISCONSIN 
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L. W. Krefting, Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, St. Paul, Minn.; 
H. L. Hansen, School of Forestry, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, St. Paul; and 
R. W. Hunt, Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife, Rochert, Minn, 

3. “Fishing-for-Fun Program on 
Trout Streams in Great Smoky Moun- 
tains National Park.” Robert Lennon 
and Philip 8. Parker, U. S. Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

4. “Forest Wildlife Relationships 
in Denmark.” Ralph T. King, State 
University College of Forestry at Syra- 


cuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 
5. Business meeting and election of 


officers. 


Division of Forest Management 
Wednesday morning, November 16 
Thomas B. Glazebrook, Chairman 
Frank D. Irving, Jr., Vice Chairman 
Wm. J. Bridges, Jr., Secretary 
W. T. Doolittle, Program Chairman 
Symposium : 
nology and Knowledge of Forest Fire 
Control to Meet the Needs of Forest 
Management 


Merle S. Lowden, Moderator 


CHAMPION slide pump makes 
"qg little spray go a long way’”’ 
on a fire-fighting job 


' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 
' 


ADVANCED-DESIGNED TANK is 
also built for dependable perform- 
ance. Important feature is attach- 
ment of hose at top of tank to 
prevent water leaking when pump 
is below bottom of tank. Large 
filler opening has leak-proof cover 
with non-freeze gasket; locks 
securely, no threads to wear. Tank 
holds up to 5 gallons. 


Piston-type pump also available. Write for literature 
on both models. Distributor inquiries invited. 


HEAVY-DUTY PUMP has Champion- 
designed handle which lowers to 
any convenient position for easy 
operation. When not is use, the 
sturdy handle locks pump in closed 
position and positive-locking de- 
vice on cover holds pump securely. 
Pump is brass eieesnen with 
non-corroding, self-cleaning 
bronze ball valves. 


VENTILATED BACK is form-fitting 
and, providing air circulation be- 
tween tank and operator’s back, 
guards against discomfort. Wide, 
adjustable straps make it easy to 
carry as knapsack. 


Progress in the Tech- 


| Need 
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1. “The New Air Arm in Forest 
Fire Suppression.” William A. Peter- 
son, U. S. Forest Service, Quincy, 
Calif. 

2. “What Progress Are We Mak- 
ing in Protecting Small Forest Hold- 
ings from Fire.” Clinton H. Coulter, 
Florida Forest Service, Tallahassee, 
Fla. 

3. “Progress in the Development of 
a Unified Forest Fire Danger Rating 
System.” John J. Keetch, U. S. Forest 
Service, Asheville, N. C. 

4. “Forest Fire Research and the 
for Fire Laboratories.” J. S. 


Barrows, U. S. Forest Service, Mis- 


| soula, Mont., and Charles C. Buck, U. 


S. Forest Service, Washington, D. C. 


Tuomas B. GLAZEBROOK, Chairman, 
Division of Forest Management 


5. “Better Quantitative Observa- 
tions of Atmospheric Phenomena in 
* Vineent J. Schaefer, 
Schenectady, 


Fires. 
Consultant, 


Going 
Research 
N. Y. 

Wednesday afternoon, November 16 


1. Report of nominating committee 


and election of officers for 1961. 


Theme: Forest Management Moves 


| Ahead. 


2. “Trends in Forest Management 
Practices on Private Forest Lands in 


| Maryland.” Adna R. Bond, Maryland 
| Department of Forests and Parks, An- 


napolis, Md. 

3. “Management Control in Un- 
even-Aged Eastern Forests.” Glenn E. 
Smith, U. S. Forest Service, Upper 
Darby, Pa. 

Comments. Ronald A. Bartoo, School 
of Forestry, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park, Pa. 
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a CHAMPION SPRAYER COMPANY 


When you buy MANINGSEED you know where it 
was gathered. You know the altitude at which 
the parent trees were grown... MANINGSEED is 
gathered and certified as to origin and altitude. 


Qualified foresters supervise collections on the 
Pacific coast of North America in 25 climatic 
regions, further sub-divided into 127 climatic 
zones, each divided into 500-foot elevation bands, 


TREE 


% for better forests buy CERTIFIED seed 


Manning Seed 


3831 Bridge Way Seattle 3, 


making it possible to accurately match MANING- 
SEED origins to your planting site. 


Electronic computers are used to record all data 
by lot number as a further check on all certifica- 
tion records. 


To be certain of the best, buy MANINGSEED! Write 
for more information today. 


Company 


Washington 
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TM MODEL 


Lowther Heavy duty tree planters 


insure deep penetration and 


straight root systems. 


Our Sod Scalpers aid survival 
and growth. 


Six distinctly different models 


available to cover all soil and | 


terrain conditions. 


For details write 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


1671 DEARBORN STREET 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 


4. “Multiple-Use Management on 
National Forest Lands.” Lowell 0. 
Woods, U. S. Forest Service, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

5. “Antibioties Look Good in the 
Fight to Save Western White Pine 
from Blister Rust.” Homer J. Hart- 
man, U. S. Forest Service, Missoula, 
Mont. 

Discussion. Glenn R. Allison, U. S. 
Forest Service, Upper Darby, Pa.; 
William Klomparens, The Upjohn 
Company, Kalamazoo, Mich.; and Jack 
Ziffer, Pabst Brewing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 


Division of Range Management 
Wednesday morning, November 16 


Lowell K. Halls, Chairman 
Chas. Terwilliger, Jr., Vice Chairman 


1. “Recovery of Herbaceous and 
Shrubby Vegetation Seven Years After 
Logging.” George A. Garrison, Pacific 
Northwest Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, LaGrande, Cre. 

2. “The Alpine: Its Place in Mul- 
tiple-Use Management.” Clinton H. 
Wasser, College of Forestry and Range 
Management, Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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EASILY IDENTIFY LOGS AND 
POLES BY NUMBERS, LETTERS 
OR WRITING ae 


LoweLL K. Chairman, 
Division of Range Management 


3. “Better Use of Native Forage 
in Southern Forests.” Robert E. Wil- 
liams, Soil Conservation Service, 
Athens, Ga. 

1. “Conversion from Brush to 
Grass for Multiple Land Use.” Merton 
J. Reed and Jay R. Bentley, Pacific 
Southwest Forest and Range Experi- 
ment Station, Berkeley, Calif. 

5. “Livestock-Game Use in White 
Pine Forests of Idaho.” Edwin W. 
Tisdale, Forest, Wildlife, and Range 
Experiment Station, University of 
Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 


Division of Education 


Wednesday morning, November 16 


William C. Bramble, Chairman 
John Carow, Vice Chairman 
Allen W. Goodspeed, Secretary 


C, Bramsie, Chairman, 
Division of Education 


N.C, 


Nelson 


AERO: SPOT 


Bright, durable, water resistant 
paint formulated especially for 
forest products. Compact, light- 
weight 16 oz. Aerosol can. Easy 
to use. Choice of nozzles and 
colors 


Try it! Order today or write for 
further information 


THE NELSON COMPANY a 
= Mountain, Michigan (Box 349) g 
ontgomety, Alabama (Box 1892} % 


Panel Discussion: The Proper Role 
of Extension and Adult Edueation in 
Forestry Education 
John Gray, Moderator 
1. “State-Level Forestry Respon- 
sibilities of a Land-Grant College Ex- 
tension Service.” C. B. Ratchford, Mis- 
souri Agricultural Extension Service, 

Columbia, Mo. 


Discussion. 


2. “Extension as a Major Phase 
of a Forestry School Program.” R. J. 
Preston, Jr., School of Forestry, 


North Carolina State College, Raleigh, 


Discussion. 

3. “Meeting the Continuing Eduea- 
tion Needs of a Forestry School’s 
Executive and Professional Clientele.” 
John W. Barrett, College of Forestry, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Diseussion. 

4. Report of Safety Committee and 
election of officers. 

5. “Selection of Personnel for the 
U. S. Forest Service.” K. M. Daniels, 


U. S. Forest Service, Washington, 
D. C. 
Discussion. 
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Members of a 


Proven Profession 


Are responsible for developing and managing Con- 
tinental’s 1,200,000 acres of forest land in seven 
Southern states, utilizing techniques developed by 


our profession. 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 
CONTINENTAL WOODLANDS DIVISION x 


Division Headquarters: Savannah, Georgia 
District Offices: Augusta, Georgia Hodge, Louisiana 
Hopewell, Virginia Savannah, Georgia 


2 of a 


Division of Watershed 
Management 
Wednesday afternoon, November 16 
Jack §. Rothacher, Chairman 
Paul J. Zinke, Vice Chairman 
Perey B. Rowe, Secretary 
Symposium: Watershed 
ment’s Expanding Action Program 
Harold G. Wilm, Moderator 

1. “Pilot Test Watershed Project 
on the Arizona National Forests.” 
Fred H. Kennedy, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

2. “Logging Small Watersheds in 
Western F. 
Heagy, American Waterworks Service 
Company, Ine., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manage- 


Pennsylvania.” James 


3. “Forest Plantation Development 
Influences Streamflow.” L. W. Hill, 
Central States Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


1. “Evaluation of the Hydrologic 
Effect of a Watershed Plantation.” 
Lloyd L. Harrold, Agricultural Re- 


search Service, Coshocton, Ohio. 


5. “Some Watershed Activities and 
Results in the Tennessee Valley.” K. J. 
Seigworth, Division of Forestry Rela- 
Valley Authority, 


tions, Tennessee 


Norris, Tenn. 


MEYERHOFF, 
Speaker 


Howarp A. 
Banquet 


Dr. 


6. “Watershed Management in Ae- 
tion in the Pacifie Southwest.” W. S. 
Hopkins, Pacific Southwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Berkeley, 
Calif. 

Note: No business meeting will be 
held at the annual meeting unless spe- 
cifically (by at least 10 
members). A nominating committee 
will be named to choose the ineoming 
Secretary. Other offices are filled by 
automatic advancement the 196 
Vice Chairman and Secretary. 


requested 


of 
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The 
Wednesday evening, November 16 


Society Dinner 


Paul M. Dunn, Toastmaster 
Presentation of the William 
Sehlich memorial medal, by President 
Charles A. 


Sir 


Connaughton. 
Presentation of the Gifford Pinchot 

medal, by President Connaughton. 
“Changing Concepts in Natural Re- 

Howard A. Meyerhoff, Sci- 


entifie Manpower Commission, Wash- 


sourees, 


ington, D. C. 
The Howard University Choir. 


Dancing, 10 p.m. to 1 a.m. 


Hotel Reservations 


Those planning to attend the meet- 
ing are advised to arrive in Wash- 
ington on Sunday, November 13. The 
first general session will start at 9:50 
a.m., Monday, in the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. All scheduled sessions will be 


held in this hotel. 

The Sheraton-Park is on Woodley 
Road, just west of Connecticut Ave- 
nue. The address is 2660 Connecticut 


FOUR IMPORTANT McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


can Forestry Series. 561 


Series. 576 pages, $9.50. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN FORESTRY, New Third Edition. By Shirley W. 
Allen, Professor Emeritus of Forestry, University of Michigan; and Grant W. Sharpe, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. McGraw-Hill American Forestry Series. 466 pages, $7.95 


TEXTBOOK OF DENDROLOGY, Fourth Edition. By William M. Harlow, State University 
of New York College of Forestry; and E. S. Harrar, Duke University. McGraw-Hill Ameri- 


pages, $9.50 


FUNDAMENTALS OF FORESTRY ECONOMICS By William A. Duerr, State University 


of New York College of Forestry, Syracuse University. McGraw-Hill American Forestry 


TEACHING SCIENCE THROUGH CONSERVATION By Martha E. Munzer, The Conser- 


vation Foundation; and Paul Brandwein, Harcourt, Brace & Company. 470 pages, $7.50. 


Send for Copies on Approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42ND ST. 


NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 
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A tree...a forest...a future 


—and the forester who protects all three. 
Standing guard over the nation’s forests are the 
American foresters—dedicated men who are help- 
ing expand the scientific knowledge of forestry. 
Foresters all over the country are working to in- 
sure a perpetual source of wood by developing 
better utilization of our trees and forests. 
Foresters of the St. Regis Paper Company 
throughout the country are also carrying out a 
continuous conservation plan. In addition, St. Regis 


fosters graduate and undergraduate forestry schol- 
arships... active information and education pro- 
grams... scientific timber stand improvement... 
and utilization of chips and stumpage. 

As a major user of America’s renewable re- 
source, wood, St. Regis® is vitally interested in 
conservation and scientific forest management. 
For—in addition to helping communities every- 
where—these programs help assure the continued 
growth of the forest resources of the nation. 


St.Regis (*) 


PAPER COMPANY 


150 EAST 42no0 STREET, NEW YORK 17,N.Y. 


if your problem involves wood (and 
maybe it should) Gamble can help! 
Gamble Brothers’ 65 years of creative 
wood engineering has greatly expanded 
the usefulness of America’s great renew- 
able resource. Gamble has pionéered new 
processes and new products involving 
wood-and-fiberglass, wood-and-plastic, 
wood - and - metal, wood - and - synthetics 
and countless others. Perhaps our tech- 
nical knowledge of the properties of 
more than 130 commercial wood species, 
and the creative application of this 
knowledge to today’s design and develop- 
ment problems could be of service to you. 


Send for FREE booklet 
illustrating GAMBLE services 


This 28-page booklet describes Gamble 
facilities and services in detail. Includes 
many photographs of unusual products 
designed, tested and perfected by Gam- 
ble Brothers. Write for your copy today! 
Gamble Bros., Inc., 4631 Allmond Ave., 
Louisville 9, Ky. 


GAMBLE BROTHERS 


Avenue N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
The hotel has 1,200 rooms. 

There will be no central housing 
bureau for this meeting. Members 
should make their own room reserva- 
tions direct with the hotels of their 
choice. To enable the hotels to con- 
firm requests, reservations should be 
received by them not later than 
October 28. Early reservations are 
urged. 

In all eases, reservation requests 
should state that the reservation is 
for the meeting of the Society of 
American Foresters 

Additional cooperating hotels are 
listed below, with their rates. 

A map of the D. C. Transit System 
showing streetcar and bus routes will 
be found on pages 4 and 5 of the 
Washington Yellow Pages telephone 
directory. 

Those wishing additional informa- 
tion about hotels and their rates can 
obtain a complete list from the Wash- 
ington Convention and Visitors Bu- 
reau, 1616 K Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Or they ean consult 
the current Hotel Red Book, copies 
of which are available in most hotel 
lobbies and publie libraries. 


Hotels and Rates 


All rates quoted are for rooms 
with bath. These are daily rates, 
subject to the District of Columbia 
sales tax. If the rate category request- 
ed is unavailable, rooms in the next 
highest category will be assigned. 

Sheraton-Park Hotel, 2660 Con- 
necticut Avenue N. W., Washington 
8, D. C. Single oecupaney, economy, 
$9.85 to $11.35; standard, $12.85 to 
$13.85; luxury, $15 to $16.50. Twin- 
bed rooms, economy, $12.85 to $13.85; 
standard, $15 to $16.50; luxury, $18 
to $20. Parlor and one bedroom suites, 
$19 to $45. Parlor and two bedroom 
suites, $55 to $65. 

In addition, a limited number of 
multiple occupancy suites are available 
in the Sheraton-Park as follows: one 
bedroom suite for 3 persons, $27 per 
day or $9 per person; for 4 persons, 
$30 per day or $7.50 per person. Two 
bedroom suite for 5 persons, $45 per 
day or $9 each; for 6 persons, $48 
per day or $8 per person. Groups de- 
siring this type of accommodation 
must make up their own parties and 
should designate them by name in 
making their reservations. 

Ambassador Hotel, 14th and K 
Streets, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Single occupancy, $9 to $10.50. Double- 
bed rooms, $12 and $13. Twin-bed 
rooms, $15 to $16.50. 

Burlington Hotel, Vermont Avenue 
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at Thomas Circle, Washington 5, 
D. C. Single occupancy, $8.95 to 
$10.95. Double-bed rooms and twin- 
bed rooms, $13.95 to $15.95. Suites, 
single occupancy, $12.50; double 
cupancy, $17.75. 

Fairfax Hotel, 2100 Massachusetts 
Avenue N. W., Washington 8, D. C. 
Twin-bed rooms, $14. Family suites 
(two connecting twin-bed rooms for 
four persons), $16. 

Manger Annapolis Hotel, 12th and 
H Streets N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Single oceupaney, $8.50. Double-bed 
rooms, $11. Twin-bed rooms, $12. 

Manger Hamilton Hotel, 14th and 
K Streets N. W., Washington 5, D. ( 
Single occupancy, $9. Double-bed 
rooms, $12. Twin-bed rooms, $13.50. 

Manger Hay-Adams, 16th and H 
Streets N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Single occupancy, $14, $16, and $18. 
Double-bed rooms, $18 and $20. Twin- 
bed rooms, $20 and $22. 

Mayflower Hotel, Connecticut Ave- 
nue at DeSales Street, Washington 
6, D. C. Single oeceupaney, $9 to 
$20.50. Double-bed rooms $15 to 
$23.50. Twin-bed rooms, $17 to $25.50. 

Shoreham Hotel and Motor Inn, 
Connecticut Avenue at Calvert Street, 
Washington 8, D. C. (One block from 
the Sheraton-Park Hotel.) Single oe- 
eupaney, $13. Twin-bed rooms, $17. 
Suites, parlor and twin-bed room, 
$25; parlor and two bedrooms, $42. 
The motor inn has rooms each equip- 
ped with two double beds, $13 singles 
and $17 doubles. 

Statler Hilton Hotel, 16th and K 
Streets N. W., Washington 13, D. C. 
Single occupancy, $7 to $12. Double- 
bed rooms, $9.50 to $15. Twin-bed 
rooms, $12 to $18. 

Washington Hotel, Pennsylvania 
Avenue at 15th Street N. W., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. Single occupancy, $9, 
$10, $11.50, $12.50. Double-bed rooms 
and twin-bed rooms, $14.50, $16, $18. 
Roll-in-beds, $3 

Willard Hotel, Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue at 14th Street N. W., Washington 
4, D. C. Single oceupaney, $8.50 to 
$14. Double-bed rooms, $13.50 to $19. 
Twin-bed rooms, $15 to $21. 


PROCEEDINGS 
(1959) 


Contains all Division and General 
Session papers presented at the 
Society’s annual meeting, San 
Franciseo, Cal., November 15-18 
1959. Theme: Forestry and Peo- 
ple. Per copy $5, postpaid. Send 
check with order. 
Society of American Foresters 
Mills Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 
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BARTLET 


TREE TRIMMING 


No. 1-WSQ 

(Square End Mount) 
Pulley Type 

», Tree Trimmer 


Because of demand 
for a tree trimmer 
head designed for 
mounting on a square 
end pole, we have 
produced a one-piece 
hook having a box- 
like shank so as to 
accommodate our 
 rec- 
tangular poles. This 
type supports the 
pole on three sides 
permitting quick 
easy assembly to a 
square end pole. The 
operating parts are 
the same as used on 
our No. I-W Pulley 
Type Tree Trimmer 
and are interchange- 


able. 
This design retains 
the full strength ot 
the pole at the point 
of greatest stress 
and, for added 
ruggedness, we fii 
this tool with our 
Laminated Sitka 
Spruce poles. 


( 
» 


No1-WSQ 
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FG-CO; DETROIT 


Mes: 


BARTLETT 


Use Bartlett com- 
pound lever trimmers 


~~ 

= for close, smooth 
AY 

cuts. 


Bartlett Pruning Saws are made of high 
grade silver steel. 


The No. 124B saw illustrated is a fast 
cutting saw available in two lengths, 24” 
and 26”. The 26” length is known as No. 
114B, and has a horn handle. 

For cutting large branches we recommend 
our No. 41-24” Tuttletooth saw shown be- 
low. Nothing finer made. The hand hole 
is large enough to enable the operator to 
wear a work glove when desired. 


Write for new catalog No. 40, listing all 
Bartlett Tree Trimming Tools and Tree Sur- 
gery Supplies. 


BARTLETT MFG. CO. 


3015 EAST GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 2, MICH 


Forestry Education 


Winfred L. Godwin 


QUALITY education 
crucial to the development of the 


FORESTRY is 
vast economic potential of southern 
forests. 

The South, with eight accredited 
schools of forestry, has the needed 
academic facilities to provide this 
quality edueation. These 
are located at Auburn University, 
Duke University, the University of 


schools 


Florida, the University of Georgia, 
Polytechnie Institute, 
Louisiana State University, North 
Carolina State College, and West 
Virginia University. 


Louisiana 


In addition, seven of the nation’s 
13. nonacecredited pro- 
vrams are located in the region, in 
the States of Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 


forestry 


For the past ten years the ac- | 
eredited schools of forestry in the | 
South and the Southern Regional | 
Education Board! have been work- 


‘SREB 
the 


is the ageney 
Southern 


in 1949 
Education 


created 


by Regional 


Compact ratified by the legislatures of 
16 states. The compact states inelude | 
Alabama, Arkansas, Delaware, Florida, 


Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, Vir- | 
ginia, and West Virginia. The broad | 
purpose of SREB is ‘‘to assist states, 
institutions, and agencies concerned with 
higher edueation to advanee knowledge 
and to improve the social and economic 
level of the region by means of interstate 
collaboration in the support, 
or establishment of regional 
for graduate, 
technical edueation.’’ 
Under this broad charge the SREB has | 
developed interstate arrangements for | 
use of various professional and graduate | 
programs. Among these interstate ar 
rangements are (1) eontraets in medi 
cine, veterinary medicine, dentistry, and 


expansion 
services or 


schools professional, and 


social work whereby states without | 
schools in these fields contract for stu 
dent spaces in schools in other states; 
(2 


agreements with states and institu 
tions for tuition aid to students attend- | 
ing programs in other states in certain | 
fields of study; and (3) agreements be- | 
tween institutions and the Board in cer- | 
tain graduate and professional fields for 
joint planning and development of edu 


and Virginia. | 
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Student Aid Programs in Southern 


ing together to provide 16 southern 
states with sufficient forestry edu- 
cation of high quality to meet the 
region’s need for This 
cooperative effort is based on the 
premise that the region can have 
forestry education of higher qual- 
ity at the least if 


cooperate developing 


foresters. 


possible cost 
schools in 
their programs and if states with- 
out forestry schools utilize existing 
accredited schools to capacity. 
The SREB has approached the 
matter of quality forestry educa- 


THE 
ern 
Ga. 


AUTHOR is associate director, South 
Regional Edueation Board, Atlanta, 


New Society 
PUBLICATION 


AMERICAN FORESTRY 
Six Decades of Growth 


Commemorating the 60th Anni- 
versary of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters and recounting the 
development of forestry and the 
profession, 


The most recent and authorita- 
tive publication on the progress 
of the art and science of for- 
estry in Edueation, Research, 
Literature, Silviculture, Manage- 
ment, Utilization, Range Man- 
agement, Wildlife Management, 
Watershed Management, Recrea- 
tion; Federal Agencies; Indus- 
try; State; Farm; Citizen and 
Trade Associations; Society of 
American Foresters; and Ameri- 
ean and World Forestry. 


Publication date November. 


85 per copy, postpaid 
Order now from 
Society of American Foresters 


Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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tion from two angles: (1) by stim- 
ulating higher quality in forestry 
education by a specialization and 
cooperation of effort in instruction 
and research, and (2) by seeking 
more complete regional utilization 
of existing facilities. 

The first has been handled 
through a memorandum of agree- 
ment between SREB and Auburn 
University, Duke University, the 
University of Florida, the Univer- 
sity of Georgia, Louisiana Poly- 
technic Institute, Louisiana State 
University, and North Carolina 
State College. (West Virginia Uni- 
versity is not a party to the agree- 
ment). The memorandum is a for- 
mal statement that institutions con- 
cerned will jointly plan and de- 
velop programs of forestry educa- 
tion and research to avoid duplica- 
tion and to make available all fa- 
cilities of the region to the entire 
region. 


A Regional Program in Education 


A Regional Committee composed 
of deans of the accredited forestry 
schools and a staff member of the 
SREB have guided efforts toward 
the regional program. By looking 
at undergraduate and graduate of- 
ferings of the institutions which 
are parties to the agreement, the 
committee has sought to avoid un- 


necessary duplication in the in- 
structional programs of the mem- 
ber schools. At the undergraduate 
level four major areas of instruc- 
tion are offered, but no one institu- 
tion offers all of them. They are 
General Forestry and Production; 
Wood Utilization and Wood Tech- 
nology; Wild Life Management ; 
and Pulp and Paper Technology. 
At the graduate level 16 fields of 
specialization are offered by vari- 
ous schools but with an effort to- 
ward as little unnecessary duplica- 
tion as possible. As a result, the 
region has available accredited pro- 
grams in any undergraduate or 
graduate field of interest. 


Uniform Preforestry Curriculum 


One of the most important re- 
sults of the schools’ cooperative 
thinking has been the development 
of a uniform preforestry curriculum 
enabling a student living in a state 
without a forestry school to take 
two years of a preforestry curric- 
ulum in an institution in his own 
state. He then transfers to any one 
of the accredited forestry schools 
to complete his work for a bachelor 
degree without loss of time. Prior 
to this arrangement, a transfer stu- 
dent frequently had to add a se- 
mester or even a year of study to 
the minimum time required of stu- 


THE FECHHEIMER BROS, CO. 


UNIFORMS FOR OVER 80 YEARS 
U. S. FOREST SERVICE—STATE AGENCIES 


MISC. OUTDOOR EMPLOYEES 


Complete Price List on Request 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


FOREST SEEDS 


of CALIFORNIA 
R. S. Adams & A. P. Baal 
Professional Foresters 


P.O. Box 561 — Davis, California 


since 1952 
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dents who do all their work in an 
accredited school. 

The preforestry curriculum has 
made more reasonable the second 
effort, that of seeking maximum 
utilization of existing schools by 
states without schools. It gives the 
state without accredited forestry 
programs a means of providing 
residents with accredited training. 
The logie of this approach, partic- 
ularly in a time when our higher 
institutions are facing the trouble- 
some question of providing quality 
education to greater quantities of 
students than ever before, is re- 
vealed in data on current develop- 
ments and capacities. 


Institutional Capacity 


The present (1960) total enroll- 
ment in the region’s accredited 
schools of forestry is still 400 stu- 
dents less than total capacities. 
The schools estimate that with a 25 
percent increase in faculty and 
plant they could offer quality in- 
struction to some 900 students more 
than currently enrolled. On the 
basis of projected college enroll- 
ments to 1965, and on the basis of 
a continuation of the present ratio 
of forestry enrollments to total col- 
lege enrollments, such an increase 
in capacity would take care of the 
total enrollment expected in 1965. 


PACIFIC WEATHER SERVICE 


WEATHER: Forecasts—Warnings— 
Modification. 
Fire Danger Rating—Instruments 
J. B. "Ben" Melin, Meteorologist 
1222 N.E. 117th Ave., Portland 20, Oregon 
AL. 2-5410 


Chas. NIEDNER’S Sons Company 
10-20 James Street * Malden 48, Mass. 


Stocked for immediate delivery by 


is ideal 
the most 


under 


and guarantees longer 


WESTERN FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 
69 Main Street, San Francisco 5, Cal. 


+ «+ Tel.: Sutter 1-0618 


Red Chain 


RED CHAIN forestry hose is strong, 
lightweight, flexible, and compact; it 
for forestry service needs. 
RED CHAIN is made of pure linen 
and will stand up and give long life 
severe conditions. 
Exclusive Niednerizing process gives 
Protection against mildew and rot 
life. 


the dependable 
pure linen 
forestry hose 


CHAIN sweats in action, without re- 
ducing nozzle pressure, to protect 
against fire damage. 


Available in 1 and 11% inch sizes; 
lengths of 50 and 100 feet. RED 
CHAIN bose is identified by the dis- 
tinctive red chain stripe. Order from 


RED dealer nearest you. 


Also... RENDEIN pure linen fire bose for indoor protection. 


RALSTON R. CUNNINGHAM CO., INC. 
71 Columbia Street, Seattle 4, Wash. 
Tel.: Main 2341 
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Jobs for the 
EXT: generation 


“In East Texas, trees mean jobs. And tree management 
programs like the Eastex one are protecting 
these jobs for us—and for our children.” 


The Eastex program 1s a continuing one. It starts with the production 
of 20,000,000 pine seedlings a year. These are later transplanted into the field 
to grow for 20 years, before their first thinning. Periodic thinnings, and 
regular replanting on the many Eastex plantations will provide trees and 


jobs for many, many years to come. 


Nature has been generous to East Texas. 
Through wise conservation of its forest reserves, 
we hope to return this wealth to benefit all its 
people today—and tomorrow. 


TEXAS 
Fit end Fpor Company 


AND /TS SOUTHWESTERN SETTLEMENT AND 
DEVELOPMENT DIVISION 
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in mind the 


We must also kee] 
probability that one or more of the 


currently nonaceredited schools 
may become accredited within the 
next few years, increasing even 
more the total capacity for aecred- 


ited training. Presently aecredited 


schools estimate that their maxi- 
mum expansion consistent with 
quality would accommodate some 


1.400 more students than currently 
enrolled 
Student Aid in Action 
The SREB is 


gvionwide use of facilities by such 


encouraging re- 


programs as the student aid proj- 


ects undertaken already by Texas 
and Tennessee and planned by 
Kentucky for next year 

Texas, through the Texas A & M 


College system, annually aids sev- 


eral students transferring from 
accredited 
The 


out-of 


Texas institutions to 


forestry schools elsewhere 


Texas plan of aid covers 


fees to these students 


state tuition 
as well as one round-trip transpor- 


tation fare each year 


BAND, NUMBER, LETTER, 


WRITE OR SPOT TREES OR 


LOGS EASILY 


SPOT 


The only Aerosol can with real 
tree marking paint. Long lasting 
paint for CFI work, 
boundry, seed tree and other 
special marking. Choice of noz- 


durable 


zels and colors 


Try it! Order today or write for 


further information 


THE NELSON COMPANY 


Iron Mountain, Michigan (Box 349) 
Montgomery, Alabama (Box 1892) 


In 1957 the State of Tennessee 
began a plan whereby it assists 
residents who transfer to accred- 
ited forestry schools in adjacent 
states after pursuing the prepro- 
fessional forestry curriculum in 
Tennessee. 

Under the arrangement, Tennes- 
see pays through SREB to three 
schools of forestry in states adja- 
cent to Auburn, the 
University of Georgia, and North 
State—the sum of $200 


l'ennessee en- 


lennessee 


Carolina 


for each resident 


rolled in the junior and senior 


classes. This amount is to be ap- 
plied to the student’s tuition fees. 
A student is also assisted during 
his one summer camp. 

Through an office of the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, the state certifies 
residence of those forestry students 
who make application for the aid; 
the certified 
registration a certificate to the in- 
stitution he 
enrolling ; the certificate is accepted 
by the institution at face value as 
a credit against tuition at the rate 
of $200 per academie year; the in- 


student presents at 


where is enrolled or 


stitution is refunded for these cred- 
its through a simple invoice proce- 
dure to SREB. The institutions re- 
ceive no subsidy, but are willing 
to set up a simple administrative 
routine in order to cooperate in 
providing a student service in fields 
where they want or need additional 
students. utilizes the 
same plan in the field of architee- 


rennessee 


ture. 

In 1957-1958, 19 Tennessee resi- 
dents studying forestry in adjacent 
states received a total of $3,733 in 


tuition aid. In 1958-1959, 32 stu- 
dents received $5,366 in aid. In 


1959-1960, approximately 25 stu- 
dents will receive aid amounting 
to about $3,400. 
Enrollments of 
dents in out-of-state 
of 


Tennessee resi- 
accredited 
schools forestry have been as 


follows 


1957-58 1958-59 1959-60 
Auburn 10 13 6 
Georgia 5 12 10 
North Carolina 4 7 7 
19 32 23 
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These schools enroll all but two 
of the undergraduate 
forestry students being prepared 
in the region. The plan has worked 
well thus far, with excellent 
operation from both state and in- 


ry 
lennessee 


stitutional officials. 

Is Another School Needed? 

In a recent statement submitted 
at the request of the 
Legislative Council 
which is studying the possible need 


lrennessee 


Committee, 


for an accredited forestry school in 
the 


Tennessee, writer recommend- 


ed: 

1. That the State of Tennessee 
not establish a professional school 
of forestry at the present time. 

2. That 
continue or 
forestry curriculum which enables 
students to take the first two years 
of within the 
state prior to transfer to existing 


Tennessee institutions 


plan to offer a_pre- 


forestry training 


accredited schools of the region for 
the last two years of undergradu- 


ate professional training. 
3. That the State of Tennessee 
the of student 


continue program 


MORE THAN JUST AN INJECTOR 


@ Positive Automatic Injection 
with Plunger Action 
e Provides Complete “frill” 
e Saving in Labor and Chemical 
e Weight—7 pounds 
$28.00 Delivered 


write for brochure 
TREE-JECT CO. 


P. O. Box 396 


Waycross, Ga. 


800 
_ 
of 
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Progress 
Forestry 


PINE SEEDLINGS ‘GROWING INUNION BAG- CAMP NURSERIES, BELLVILLE GA. 


100 MILLION TREES 


That’s how many trees Union Bag- And if they were planted in a single 
Camp has planted on its land since it row six feet apart, they would 
began its forestry program back in stretch around the equator four and 
1936. a half times. 

: If 100 million pine trees were planted Progress in forestry means putting 
on a single tract of land, they would back timber resources as they are 

a: cover more than 133,000 acres. used. And because they are being re- 
If one two-man planting crew had to plenished, there will always be for- 


plant 100 million trees, it would take ests growing in Georgia and in the 
them 40 years to get them in the South—tomorrow and beyond. 
ground. 


We’re also pleased that we have had the privilege of making available 
to our neighboring land-owners, 48 million pine seedlings for planting 
on their properties, and without cost to them. 


UN ION BAG - - CAMP 


Peper 
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PROFESSIONAL 
BACK PACKING 
EQUIPMENT 


for carrying...FIRE PACKS «© PUMP CANS e TWO- 
WAY RADIOS CHAIN SAWS RESUSCITATORS 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer of back 
packing devices. Himalayan Pak’s basic design was 

used in the conquest of Mt. Everest... now devel- 

oping the new Alpine and Arctic pack for the U.S. 
rmy. 


Lighter, stronger, more compact! Design features: 
free-floating, self-adjusting shoulder harness, helps 
wearer keep his balance—converts ‘‘dead”’ to 
“‘live’’ weight—rigid parts never touch the wearer 
—adjustable harness allows free arm circulation. 


For free literature on our complete line write: 


HIMALAYAN PAK Ade 


Derr. JF-10 807 CANNERY ROW 
P.O. Box 1647 * MONTEREY. CALIF. 


aid to junior and senior students 
going out of state to study forestry, 
with periodic evaluation of the ade- 
quacy of the program. 

4. That appropriate groups and 
officials in Tennessee continue to 
study closely the possible need for 
a school of forestry in the state in 
the next several years. Such study 
should examine carefully the chang- 
ing relationship between forestry 
enrollments and capacities of ac- 
eredited schools. It should also 
evaluate Tennessee’s need for a 
forestry school in relation to the 
state’s total needs in higher edu- 
cation. 

The Tennessee Legislative Coun- 
cil Committee’s report, with recom- 
mendations, will be released in No- 
vember, 1960. 


The Situation in Other States 


In 1958 the writer also made 
similar recommendations for Vir- 
ginia to the Virginia State Council 
of Higher Education, which con- 
curred in the recommendations in 
passing them on to the Virginia 


Advisory Legislative Council, mak- 


| ing an inquiry of the question of a 
| professional school for Virginia or 


| 


use of regional schools. The Legis-| 
lative Council recommendations to| 
the Governor and the General As-| 
sembly include the following state- 
ments: 


“ the program of forestry 
ing at V.P.I. be strengthened to the| 
end that basic courses in forest man-| 

agement be given to all those who are 
training for careers as county agents 
or vocational agriculture teachers and 


| all others who in the judgment of the 


college administration and faculty 


| would profit by such training. 


“Tt should be emphasized at the out- 
set that what we are recommending is 


| not the type of diversified professional 
| forestry training which is offered in 


excellent schools located in neighboring 
states. We are advised that the courses 
offered both at the undergraduate level | 
and at the graduate level in nearby | 
states are of excellent quality and that 
these institutions have ample facilities 
to train as many professional foresters | 
as are likely to apply. 

“We do not feel that V.P.I. can or| 
should offer specialized professional 
training in forestry at either the un- 
dergraduate or graduate level on a 
basis comparable to that which is of- 
fered in nearby states. These schools 
have adequate capacity to provide for 
the relatively few students who intend 
to make forestry their whole career. 
However, we do feel that the state has 
an interest in seeing that Virginians 
who need and want such courses are 
in a position to get them. We there- 
fore recommend an appropriation to 
pay the cost differential which a Vir- 
ginian must face in seeking this train- 
ing, on a basis similar to that now be- 
ing done with respect to other regional 
programs for education in specialized 
fields.” 

The writer’s present information 
is that the Virginia General As- 
sembly made a small appropriation 
to implement its recommendation 
regarding courses at V.P.I., but did 
not add a sum for nonresident tui- 
tion. 

In 1960 the Kentucky legislature 
appropriated funds to begin a pro- 
gram of tuition aid for Kentucky 
forestry students who transfer to 
North Carolina State College after 
completing the preforestry curric- 
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Precious 
Seconds! 


Men who fight 
forest fires agree 
that every second 
is precious-—— 
priceless, in fact. 


And when it 
comes to towers, 
they agree again. 
As they discuss 
strength, weather- 
resistance, engi- 
neering know- 
how and ease-of- 
assembly, the 
name, Aermotor, 
alwayscomes 
first. 


“In Observation Towers, 
the Standard of Excellence Since 1888” 


AERMOTOR COMPANY 


2500 W. Roosevelt Road * Chicago 8, Illinois 


ulum in Kentucky. The initial Ken- 
tucky appropriation provides for 
tuition aid in the annual amount 
of $300 per student. 

It thus appears that there have 
been honest efforts in some states 
to think of ways to provide oppor- 
tunity for professional forestry 
training other than establishing 
new schools. 

It is this writer’s conviction that 
at this time the essential question 
is one of quality, not of new schools. 
Conditions in higher education are 
changing, of course, and there will 
probably be need at some future 
date to plan for either considerable 
expansion of existing schools or es- 
tablishment of new schools. Our 
immediate task, though, is to 
strengthen and use to fullest ad- 
vantage what we now have. 
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supplied with is om An 
big business’ because today’s forestry is big, geared to the times and an accelerating populatio 
‘To grow more trees to produce more — to serve moré people demands more than expandi 


wledge and refined It isa supply and equipment job of magnitude. 


ast its i of business is nearly doubl that of any other forestry supply is striking testi 
‘mony to the confidence foresters have in the quality of its service. A respected name is its most valu- 


able end our gua mtee that you will always get the tool you need, when need it. T 
re ling ys ge you 


qua items listed in Catalog No. 9 just off the 


your guarantee that 


Sectional Steel 
Lining Poles 


: Made of high grade steel tubing, “Chica- 
go” Lining Poles retain strength and rigid- 
: ity—there is no warping or breaking. 
Standard Poles, 14%” in diameter, are 
: mate in two or three 4%’ sections, each 
alternate foot japanned red and white. 
| Automobile Lining Poles have shorter 
sections, only 3%4’, for convenience in car- 


/ rying in car, truck or jeep. 
| Little Lining Poles are 5%” in diameter 
|! and made in three 33” sections. They are 
japanned red and white alternating each 6”. 


| CHICAGO STEEL TAPE CO. 


all. 
Available Through Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


INDIAN 


Portable fire pumps are choice 
for quality throughout the world 


The famous Indian fire pump, with trombone 
action, pictured at right, is an effective weapon 
for fighting forest, brush and grass fires. Equipped 
with twin nozzle, giving choice of stream or spray, 
it is available in galvanized, brass and chrome 
tanks. 


Indian's new Fiberglass tank, at left, is much 
lighter than galvanized or brass models, will 
not rust or corrode and has superb toughness, 
strength and resiliency. 

Outdoor durability is unsurpassed. Same high quality 
pump—and twin nozzle. 


Write for Catalog 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 


New 
fiberglass 407 MAIN ST., UTICA 2, N. Y. 
43.75 = Available at Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


Leupold and Stevens 


COMPASSES 


Foresters favor Leupold & Stevens compasses 
because of their convenience and sturdy de- 
pendability. For running rough surveys, 
locating boundaries, etc., the moderate- 
ly priced CRUISER is unexcelled. It is 
precision made, weatherproof. Its easy- 
fo-read dial graduated to sing!e de- 
grees and numbered for both azimuth 
and quadrant readings. Dial rotates 

by turning slotted gear in outer case 

to set off magnetic declination. The 
sturdy, dependable Cruiser 

weighs 9 ounces. 


THE 
CRUISER 
diameter 
56” thickness 


Available Through Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


SOUTHERN GLO 
TREE MARKING PAINTS 


Featuring the exclusive stay-mixed formula No. 71020, 
Southern Glo forestry paints are the most economical 
and convenient the forester can buy. Wiil not harden, 
even in prolonged storage, thus eliminating waste and 
mixing time. Offered in ready-mixed or paste form, and 
in boundary paint. Available in yellow, white, red, 
blue and orange—from quart cans to 5-gallon pails. 


The Southern Glo imprint is the 
mark of convenience and economy 


SOUTHERN COATING 


AND CHEMICAL CO. 
Sumter, S. C. 


For the utmost 
in convenience, 
Southern Clo 
ready-mixed 
tree marking 
paint is now of- 
fered in quart 
cans. 


Buy at Porestry Suppliers, Inc. 


When you need Herbicides 
use these AMCHEM products 


DINOXOL TRINOXOL 


New formulation of butoxy ethanol low 
volatile ester of 2,4,5-T for mixing 
in oif only. Legal in all states. All 
uses—especially good for late season 
application through mist blower. 


A half and half mixture of 2,4-D and 
2,3,5-T, both low volatile butoxy eth- 
anol esters. Legal in all states. Rec- 
ommended for tree injectors and for 
basal stump and frill application. 


Use these fine 
products in injec- 
tors or “Beaver” 
girdles 


AMCHEM 


PRODUCTS, INC. 


Available Through 
Porestry Suppliers 
Inc. 


A better job at less cost 


Little Beaver 


PORTABLE POWER TOOLS 


Choose from two basic Little Beaver 
power units—2.5 HP Back-Pack Model 
and 3 HP Dolly Model 300. To these 
basic units can be attached tools for 
girdling, pruning, hole digging, etc. For 
example, unit at right powers snap-on 
hole boring auger. 


Little Beaver 
snap-on Kole 
boring augers 
range from 4” 
in diameter to 
9” — from 36” 
in length to 
42”, with snap- 
on extensions for 
deeper holes. 


HAYNES MFG. CO. 
LIVINGSTON, TEXAS 


Available Through 
Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 
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A family of precision-made compasses 
noted for sturdiness and long life 


SYSTEM COMPASSES 


Silva of Sweden is an old and respected 
name in the forestry world, its liquid- 
filled compasses being used by profes- 
sionals all over the world. Its Ranger 
model, pictured at right, has an enviable 
reputation for accuracy, speed and util- 
ity. With Silva, in its many styles, you 
have the ultimate in compass perfection. 


Available Through Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


Plastic film or non-woven rayon fabric, youll find 
this quality Flagging ideally suited for py use 


Flagging 


Indispensable in survey work, 
marking cruise lines, plot 
centers, shot points, deer 
droppings, ete. Brilliant, fast 
colors — orange, red, yellow, 
blue and white. Can be writ- 
ten on with baldpvints. 


Your choice of Plastik, smooth polyplastic film, 
inches wide; Plastik, an embossed plastic film of slightly thicker 
gauge, 116 inches wide; or Prescon, a non-woven rayon fabric, 


1% inches wide. 


PRECISION SPECIALTIES 


Available Through Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


BRIGHT-SPOT paints 


For Tree Marking and Boundary Marking 


You can’t miss with Bright-Spot! Added 
pigment gives it eye-catching brilliance 
you will not find in ready-mixed paints. 
Five highly visible colors are available 
for both tree and boundary marking, 
with a sixth color — aluminum — for 
boundary work, 

The tree marking colors, reaching 
you as a paste, are easily and quickly 
thinned to the strength required. Easily 
applied, the paint does not clog mark- 
ing gun. Boundary paints are packed 
ready to use. 


Manufactured by 
Mississippi Paint & Varnish Corp. 


Jackson, Mississippi 
Buy at Porestry Suppliers, Inc. 


At Forestry Suppliers, we hold 
to the principle of SERVICE 


? 
di m Craig 


Forestry Suppliers, Inc. has reached its present position 
as the largest supply house for forestry by holding to the 
principle of Service — dependable quality and consistent 
satisfaction. This means full value for every dollar you 
spend, only quality tools of guaranteed performance, fast 
dependable handling of your order. 


The great bulk of the more than 2,500 items listed in 
Forestry Suppliers’ 1960 Catalog is carried in stock so 
that you may have immediate delivery. A 24-hour 
around-the-clock telephone service is maintained for your 
equipment emergencies. If you have a supply problem, 
or need counsel on equipment use or maintenance, its 
staff of equipment-trained foresters is at your service at 
all times. 


Buy where a Good Name is your assurance of Good 
Service. 


Displayed on these pages 
are top-quality products 
from established manu- 
facturers — a preview of 
what you will find on the 
shelves at Forestry Sup- 
pliers, Imc., ready for 
shipment. Catalog No. 9, 
issued in August 1960, 
lists over 2,500 items— 
supplies and equipment 
gathered from all corners 
of the globe, the best 
tools in the world. 


Tree Planting Bars 


by 
COUNCIL 


Whichever planting bar you choose—the 
new KBC Bar with its space age blade, or 
the wedge-shaped OST—it will be Coun- 


cil fabricated. Chief advantages of the 
KBC Bar are easier penetrations, less 
dirt-fall and deeper, larger holes. And it 
costs only a fraction more, $5.95—the 
OST $4.85. Also look to Council, makers 


of fine forestry tools, for fire protection 
equipment. 


COUNCIL TOOL CO. 


WANANISH, NORTH CAROLINA New KBC Bar on left 


Available Through Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


quality you expect . 

©, 
Silva : 
Ranger 
Model 
\ 
YOU, 
Met 

TREE MARKING 

| 

PAINT & VARNISH 


Treat venomous 
bites and stings with 


CHLORIDE 
SPRAYERS 


The Hurricane is 
your best bet for 
low-cost chemica! 


control of brush— 
For emergency treatment of snake and 
insect bites and stings. Lowers tem- and of unwanted 
perature of affected area, slowing 
hardwoods 


chemical reaction. A Gebauer product, 
available in tube or pressurized can. 
See page 20, Catalog No. 9. $2.50 


Available Through Forestry Suppliers Inc. 


Don’t take a chance — use 


SANKEY 


Knee, Shin, Instep and Foot Guards 


You are fully protected when you use Sankey 
fibre and all-metal guards. Pictured here are 


HURRICANE MIST BLOWER 


Air blast your way to greater efficiency and lower costs in brush 
fibre shin guards, $4.35 a pair, and knee-shin and hardwood control with Forestry Supplier's amazing Hurricane 
puaes y See Forestry Suppliers, Inc. Cata- Mist Blower, the forestry tool of the decade. Treat up to eight 
g No. 9. ¥ acres an hour, using as Sittle as three gallons of selective herbi- 
Ellwood Safety Appliance Co. % cide solution per acre. Now in full-scale operation on programs 
Buy Through Forestry Suppliers, Inc. of government, industry and private timber growers. 


SECTOR FORK and VOLUME FORK 


reports J. W, Owens, chief forester, Gulf States Paper Corporation. 
IT’S NEW—You merely hold in- 


Make the Hurricane your guarantee, also, of low cost and 

higher efficiency in the chemical contro! of brush and hardwoods. 

end cond Write Jim Craig, president, Forestry Suppliers, Inc. The address 

Aven, Volume. is P.O. Bex 8305, Battlefield Station, Jackson 4, Mississippi. 
Available also is Haga Altimeter, 
pistol-type, equipped with 6 regu- 


lar scales, and the well established 
Spiegel-Relaskop. 


Free literature available 


WILLIAM A. WOLFF 


Oakland, California 
Available Through Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 


Manufactured 
by the 


WYETH-SCOTT 
COMPANY 


MORE POWER PULLER 


In laboratory tests at Ohio State University, Model 220, shown here, with 
36” lever raised a load of 14,100 pounds. A high-quality heavy duty tool 
that provides power when you need it. 

Available Through Forestry Suppliers, Inc. 
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FORESTRY SUPPLIERS, INC. 
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Notes and Observations 


The de la Howe Old-Growth 
Forest in Piedmont 
Shortleaf Pine 


Because the growth. rate in old 
trees slows down so markedly, we 
cannot under our present economy 
afford to let forests grow to old 
age until we utilize them. In fact, 
as the intensity of forest manage- 
ment inereases, rotations continue 
to shorten. Consequently, there is 
great value in preserving some 
areas of old-growth or virgin for- 
est to serve as bench marks—areas 
which show the natural potential 
of the site, the relation of soil and 
vegetation, and the impact of dis- 
ease. 


Fig. 1.—Old-growth shortleaf pine on the de la Howe tract near McCormick, 8. 


’ 


tract on the 


‘*museum’ 


The 

Sy seni’ lands of the John de la Howe 

BEAVER School! at McCormick, S. C., is a 

fine example of old-growth short- 
ONE MAN—KILLS sg ine type 

ACRES PER leaf pine type Here, Dr. de la 

Howe, who originally endowed the 


| dler is the —y school, specified in his will that | 

L ai tyes, snes and shapes ‘fone thousand acres shall forever 
years “the ‘majority remain in wood or forest.’’ Within 
7 | ond the U.S. Forest Serv- this area, some 100 acres have been ae 
is machine in your almost no cutting 8 
ations | | and few if any forest fires since | 

have. 1797. 
KILL CULL TREES In this respect the tract is in- fy NEL-SPOT 
THE LITTLE BEAVER WAY deed unique. Nowhere else in the 5 


South Carolina Piedmont ean such 
a forest be found, for since early 


settler days the great belt of roll- 
ing clay hills has undergone drastic and Log Marking Paint 


change. The original forests were Solve your problem of identifying wood by 


eut by the pioneers and the land Specie, Type, Owner, Jobber, Mill or Cut- 
f d 1 oii 6 ting Season. Ideal for Inventory Control 
armed under poor practices for |  o¢ tecating brands. 


many years. Serious erosion took Easy to identify — Simple to use — A light 


place and as the land became too | [P of the porous applicator leaves a 
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a tree. In the tight, 
poorly drained, eroded, and abused 
soils of the Piedmont this water- 
loving fungus rampant. 
Working on the fine roots, it kills 
region. Here in them and as the roots absorb less 
Piedmont the and _ less calcium, and 
on Other elements, the tree weakens 


there are vast areas of depleted starvation of 
soils which support stands of rela- 
tively poor forest growth. 

Slow growth of the forest is not 
the only problem faced by the land 
manager of this 
the South Carolina 
littleleaf 
shortleaf pine (Pinus echinata L.), 


nitrogen, 


disease, so common 


and dies. 
is widespread. This disease, caused In sharp contrast to surround- 
by the fungus Phytophthora cin- ing littleleaf areas is the ‘‘muse- 


namomi Rands brings about a slow um’’ tract at the de la Howe 


Were Ahead 
Through. Genetics; 


4 


Two year old grafted loblolly pine 


ALABAMA 


COOSA PINES 


School. Here the old-growth pines, 
exceeding 160 years in age, show 
no evidence of the littleleaf disease, 
so common among second-growth 
stands that have reclothed the 
wornout fields. Why is this so? 

The explanation seems to lie in 
the fact that, although the fungus 
is present, the soil is drastically 
different. The topsoil has not been 
lost through erosion. The soil is 
porous, mellow, and deep—and the 
proper habitat is provided for 
organisms that act against P. cin- 
namoméi to hold it in check. With 
fertility at a high level, the trees 
have developed to the full capacity 
of the site. Thus, this natural area 
helps admirably in demonstrating 
the conditions under which the 
littleleaf disease does and does not 
develop, and in providing a superb 
example of the natural capacity of 
the land to grow trees where the 
fertility has been preserved. 

The ‘‘museum’’ tract also has 
great utility in helping foresters 
to understand the role of forests 
in watershed management. Over 
the Piedmont as a whole, the red 
ereeks, the sand bars, and wide 
flood plains of the rivers which are 
so frequently flooded offer evidence 
that the land is not functioning 
properly as a water storage reser- 


voir. Sites with shallow soil, or 
those unprotected by some sort of 
vegetation, will not hold enough 


water to slow down storm runoff. 
However, soil long protected from 
raindrop impact and erosion, such 
as that in the de la Howe natural 
area, will hold rainwater and re- 
lease it slowly to the streams. This 
prevents excessively high water im- 
mediately after rains, and prevents 
also the dried-up stream beds dur- 
ing periods of drought. Studies of 
areas which protect the water re- 
source are invaluable in giving 
leads as to how to treat or manage 
areas that contribute to erosion and 
runoff problems. 

It is very fortunate that the 
trustees of the de la Howe School 
had the foresight to 
tract of old-growth shortleaf pine 
in the Carolina Piedmont. This 
reference point will be increasingly 
valuable, not only in ways we fore- 


preserve a 
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see but also as the years go by in 
important ways we cannot now 
delineate. 
Editor’s note.—This area is currently 
being considered as a possible SAF 
Natural Area. 
Louis J. Merz 
Southeastern Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, 
Asheville, N. C. 
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Comment on Color 
Description of Foliage 


The proposal of Dr. L. S. Hamil- 
ton in ‘Color Standardization for 
Foliage Description in Forestry’’! 
that the Munsell Color Charts be 
used for such descriptions and the 
objections of Donald P. White? in 
the April, 1960, issue of the Jour- 
NAL are of interest since I have 
been actively concerned with this 
and related problems since my first 
publication.® 

While the objections of Mr. 
White appear well based in that 
color description of any part of a 
tree will involve a range of colors, 
it is practical to record the range 
of color which has been found and 
to obtain the centroid of the color 
range by one of several methods. 
Thus, it is possible to compare the 
centroid color of a diseased tree 
with a healthy tree. However, the 
scatter of colors about the centroid 
may be different in the two cases; 
hence, it is desirable to record in 
some way the range of color varia- 
tion. 

Many color descriptions are 
made frequently in certain special- 
ized fields particularly in color 
grading of agriculture products* 


*Hamilton, Lawrence S. Color stand- 
ardization for foliage description in for- 
estry. Jour. Forestry 58:23-25. 1960. 

*White, Donald P. Comments on ‘‘ color 
standardization for foliage description 
in forestry.’’ Jour. Forestry 58:325. 
1960. 

*Hamly, D. H. The Ridgway color 
standards with a Munsell notation key. 
J.0.8.A. 39:552-599. 1949. This paper 
and those referred to in it give useful 
information on coler description of plant 
materials. 

‘Science of color Inter-Society Color 
Council. Crowell, New York. 1953. An 
authoritative comprehensive review. 
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where the sample size is suitable 
and where the color range is not 
too great. However, anyone under- 
taking the description of the color 
of conifers would have to be very 
systematic in: (a) choice of sam- 
ples; (b) choice of standard illu- 
mination, preferably ‘‘C’’; (ce) 
methods of comparing the needles, 
ete., with the standard chips; (d) 
the systematic recording of color 
deseriptions; (e) the calculation 
of centroid color description and 
of the deviation of the observed 
colors from the centroid. 

Often in color projects of this 
kind, a great deal of work is re- 
quired for what appears to be a 
very small amount of data. It may 
be that at the end of a short series 
of deseriptions it becomes quite 
clear that the relation of the va- 
riability of the data and the 
amount of work required make it 
undesirable to continue with the 
project. However, the other pos- 
sibility exists, as it has with a 
problem in which considerable 
work is now in progress, that the 
data become increasingly valuable 
as the volume increases. 

D. H. HAMiy 

Head, Optical Laboratory, 
Industrial Cellulose Research Ltd., 
Hawkesbury, Ontario, Canada 
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An Application of 
Recreational Forestry 


The preservation for scenie pur- 
poses of wayside strips of old- 
growth timber on highways is often 
a difficult matter, particularly in 
the Pacifie Northwest. On one Ore- 
gon state park area, the Henry 
B. Van Duzer Forest Corridor, 
however, effective management has 
resulted in preservation of scenic 
values, and this area is an example 
of cooperation between state park 
administration and the manage- 
ment of a large adjoining tree 
farm. 

Management aspects.—In order 
to secure in the public interest ex- 
amples of the old-growth Douglas- 
fir (Pseudotsuga menziesii | Mirb.] 
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Fie. 1.—A scene in the 
Henry B. Van Duzer Forest Corridor, 


Franco), western hemlock (7suga 
heterophylla | Raf.| Sargent), west- 
ern redeedar (Thuja plicata Donn), 
grand fir (Abies grandis | Dougl.| 
Lindl.), and Sitka spruce (Picea 
sitchensis |Bong.] Carr.), and also 
second-growth on formerly 
logged lands, 1,507 were 
purchased by the Oregon State 
Highway Commission (1935-1942) 
for park purposes.’ The cost was 


some 
acres 


old-growth Douglas-fir section of the 
Tillamook County, 


Fie. 2.— 


Van Duzer Forest Corridor, Polk County, Ore. 
appear in the photograph and also a few 
remaining old-growth trees. 


western hemlock 
Ore. 


in two parts, extends along some 
8.8 miles of the Salmon River 
Highway in Oregon’s Coast Range. 

In some places the corridor is 
only 700 feet wide, and in others 
it extends to a width of one-half 
mile. The lands on all sides of the 
old-growth stand have been logged 
and the corridor is bisected by a 


Siete Lawrence C., Jr. Forestry 
on Oregon State Highway Commission 


A view of second-growth portion of the Henry B. 


Douglas-fir and 


heavily traveled highway. Trees 
in the corridor range from 170 to 
300 years in age and many are over 
200 feet in height. The local eli- 
mate in winter is characterized by 
heavy rains or wet snow and_occa- 
sional high southwest winds. 

With this set of circumstances 
has come a rather serious blow- 
down problem. The first heavy 
windthrow occurred in 1946, after 


lands. Jour. Forestry 57:558-560. 1959. the logging of a large adjoining 


oli 506.20 and the area, divided 
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tract. Following this, at about two- 
year intervals, there have been a 
large number blowdowns 
throughout the corridor up through 
1958. Fortunately, the amount of 
damage has somewhat decreased in 
recent 

Following these 
soon as possible and working with- 
in the framework of area preserva- 
tion, salvage timber have 
been made under strict 
Insect and disease-killed trees and 
snags have been salvaged. 
Cleanup generally has been thor- 


years. 


blowdowns, as 
sales 
contract. 
also 
ough and effective plantings have 


l'a- 


ble 1 shows data on these salvage 


been made following logging 


sales) .* 

Some of the eutover portions of 
the corridor contained islands of 
timber. Under the the 
deeds to this property, the grantor 
reserved a 10-year right to remove 


terms of 


Merriam, L. C., Jr., and M. 8S. Rosette. 
Henry B. Van Duzer Forest Cor 
report on forest management. 


The 


ridor, a 


Unpublished office report). Salem, Ore. 
24 pp. 


June 1959 


the merchantable timber on these 
lands. In connection with this log- 
ging several timber trespasses oc- 
curred. Also during the logging 
of lands adjoining the old-growth 
forest, was a 
problem. A system of boundary 
line tagging, coupled with logger 
publie relations work, helped to 
stop many of these encroachments. 
The last timber this 
corridor was in 1954. 


corridor trespass 


trespass on 


DuZER CORRIDOR 
1947-1958 


VAN 
SALES 


TABLE 1.—H. B. 
SALVAGE TIMBER 


Approx. 


Number volume Total 


Year of sales removed revenue 
VU bd ft. 

1947 1 400,00 
1948 $20 8,850.00 
1950 l TOS 3,192.00 
1951 697 3,035.54 
1952 2 727 16,929.65 
1953 2 1,080.00 
1954 1,410 31,320.00 
1955 l 75.00 
1956 2 550 20,625.00 
1957 3 116 1,210.00 
1958 9 102 899.50 
Totals 19 110 $87,616.69 
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From 1952 through 1958 groups 
of loeal school children and Boy 


Seouts aided the Oregon State 
Parks Division in the planting of 
trespass areas and_ those sites 


cleared in salvage logging opera- 
Under this program some 
Douglas-fir, 


tions. 
68,000 
were planted. 


trees, mostly 

In order to protect mutual in- 
terests in the forest resource and 
to improve fire protection on ad- 
joining lands, the Oregon State 
Highway Commission, which is re- 
sponsible for state park lands in 
Oregon, and the Miami Corpora- 
tion, whose lands adjoin the Van 


Duzer Corridor, entered into a 
25-year agreement in 1957. This 
agreement relates to access road 


control and gate placement, the 
use of fire roads on both parties’ 
lands, and general forest manage- 
ment practice. State-private own- 
er cooperation under this 
ment has been particularly effee- 


agree- 


tive in hazard reduction and gen- 
eral fire protection. 


looks at 


equipment needed for harvesting. 
An industrial forester will see 
point of use for his company 


years from now 


on canvas. 


terests on well-managed forest land . 


When you look at trees 


can you see the forest? 


Forests mean many things to many people. A logger 
a timber stand and thinks of forest products 
available. He decides the location of roads and plans the 


the trees 
today, tomorrow, and 100 
whether for paper, lumber or other timber products. The yield per acre, natural regeneration, and 
planting that may be required are some of the factors he considers while appraising forest land. 

To the architect the forest is a growing source of raw material for homes for the growing population of the nation. 
But to an artist the forest primeval, with all of its symmetry, color, and variation, is a form of nature to be applied 


A man with a family visits the forest for recreation 
city. Camping and sightseeing are modern diversions which a family seeks from woodlands. 

The sportsman anticipates the annual hunting, fishing, 
does not have to be a naturalist to enjoy the wildlife, vegetation, and grandeur of this magnificent living resource. Are 
these views of America’s timberlands separate and distinct for widely scattered forests? 
which may be found within any single forest area. 

Consolidated Water Power & Paper Company advocates multiple use of forest lands. For many years its lands have 
been open to hunting and fishing. The past few years the company has offered encouragement to deer hunters by pro- 
viding maps of some of its holdings. We believe all uses of the forest are compatible. There is no need for conflict of in- 
America’s timberlands can serve everyone. 


from the 


Livestock raisers in some areas of the United States look to forest areas for grazing range for their animals. Forests 
are also a matter of concern to water and power firms. Users of water see the forest as a control of runoff. 
-a pleasant interlude from the hectic pace of his work in the 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper Company 
Wisconsin Rapids, Wisconsin 


and trapping privileges awaiting him in the forests. 


\ man 


No, these are multiple uses 


‘ 
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Though not highly developed for 
recreation use, with but one road- 
side picnic area for highway trav- 
elers, the Van Duzer Corridor has 
great recreational development po- 
tential. It contains several spots 
suitable for roadside pienic and 
camping use. On this corridor sal- 
vage operations are not, at present, 
in or near areas of recreational de- 
velopment. 

Significance of the corridor. 
One might ask, what is the signif- 
icance of such an area as the H. B. 
Van Duzer Forest Corridor? The 
answer to this is a multiple one. 
In the first place, this corridor 
stand includes one of the last re- 
maining examples on a major pub- 
lic highway (Oregon Route 18) of 
the Douglas-fir forest 
of the past existing alongside the 


old-growth 


young seeond-growth forest of the 
future. Here the from 
Iowa, New Jersey, or Florida may 
drive through this forest or stop 
to walk into the woods if he is so 


traveler 


inelined. 


Here is an excellent opportunity 


for a public educational demon- 
stration of the various stages in the 
life of a forest stand on both pub- 
lic and private lands. In this area 
one can see the effeets of human 
and natural action upon the con- 
tinually changing conditions of the 
forest. 

From the socio-economic point of 
view, the corridor is a source of 
timber for local mills in times of 
salvage operations and a tree-plant- 
ing place for local children. The 
Salmon River, which flows through 
the western part of the corridor, 
is a popular trout stream. 

Such a forest then is not merely 
a showpiece preserving old-growth 
trees, but it is also a potential pub- 
lie demonstration site, both as to 
the stages in the life of a forest 
and the effects of natural and hu- 
man action. Its products contrib- 
ute to the loeal economy, and since 
it is on a main traveled highway, 
it is readily accessible. 


LAWRENCE C. MERRIAM, JR. 
Montana State University 
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Detecting Dead Cambium 

With A Moisture Meter 

During an investigation of fire 
effects on trees, electrical conduc- 
tivity in the cambial region was 
found to decrease within a few 
days after the cambium had been 
killed by heat. The effect is prob- 
ably due mainly to loss of moisture 
following death. However, changes 
in ion concentration or tempera- 
ture in the cambium could also 
affect the reading. Measurement 
of the change with a modified lum- 
ber moisture meter may be a rapid 
method of finding fire-killed cam- 
bium—either for research purposes 
or in planning salvage operations. 
The electrode pins of the moisture 
meter examine the cambium direct- 
ly without injuring the tree. 

The meter used in the present 
study has electrodes that are about 
the size of a 2-penny nail and 
covered with a tough insulating 
varnish except at the tips. Mois- 
ture measurement is thus limited 
to a narrow zone of tissue between 
the points. The handle of the elec- 
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trode is provided with a sliding 
weight for driving in and extract- 
ing the pins, and a built-in gauge 
shows depth of electrode penetra- 
tion. As the pins are driven into 
the bark the meter in- 
creases, reaches a peak in the cam- 
bium, then drops to a steady value 
in the sapwood. The depth gauge 
measures bark thickness accurately 
at the peak meter reading. 
Standard lumber moisture 
ters are not designed for the high 


reading 


me- 


moistures found in green cambium 
and must be modified by adding 
a low-resistance range. Any sensi- 
tive ohmmeter with the right range, 
such as the Colman soil-moisture 
meter, will do as well. Resistance 
readings at high moisture levels 
reflect gross differences only, hence 
no attempt was made to correlate 
readings with actual percentages 
of moisture. 

Meter readings ( presumably mois- 
ture profiles) were taken from out- 
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Fie. 1.—Moisture profile through bark 
of slash pine. Meter readings are in 
arbitrary units. 


er bark to sapwood in 45 trees of 
30 species. In every instance, even 
where the stem was dead from fire, 
insects, or disease, the reading was 
higher in the cambium than in bark 
or sapwood. Next, spots of cam- 
bium were killed by heating the 
bark with a torch until 
the cambium temperature, as meas- 
ured by a pyrometer connected to 
a fine thermocouple inserted under 
the bark, was to a lethal 
150°F. Five days later meter read- 
ings were taken in the dead cam- 
in adjacent unheated 
In each ease the heated 


propane 


ra ised 


bium and 
ecambium. 
spot gave a lower reading. 
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Figure 1 compares the moisture 
profile through the unheated bark 
of a slash pine with that obtained 
in the killed spot two weeks after 
heating. In both living and dead 
areas the peak reading was ob- 
tained at 0.5 inch (the bark thick- 
but the reading in the dead 
eambium had dropped nearly to 
that of the sapwood. 


ness), 


Replicate readings in the cam- 
bium of apparently uninjured trees 


usually agreed in a given tree, but | 


there were occasional small differ- 
Also, 
obviously been dead for some time 
high reading under 


ences, 


gave a very 


the bark because of a wet rot. Thus | 


the electrical-resistance method of 
locating dead cambium is not fool- 

Establishment of its gen- 
reliability further 
study, particularly in connection 
with variability healthy 
cambium 


proof. 
eral awaits 
within 


the meter 
readings. On a bright day the dif- 
ference in temperature of the eam- 
bium on the north and south side 
of the tree might seriously affect 
the reading. 


bium temperature on 


R. C. Hare 

Southern Forest Experiment 
Station, Forest Service, 

U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
New Orleans, La. 
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More on Increment 
Core Storage 


Permanent, inexpensive stor- 
age containers for increment cores 
ean now be obtained through a 
commercial source. Tubes of clear, 
butyrate plastic in varions diam- 
eters with matching waterproof 
plugs are available for every size 
core currently used by foresters. 
The plastie tubes, which are sup- 
plied in 18-inch lengths, can be 
cut to any desired length by house- 
hold scissors. They eliminate the 
necessity for having both tempo- 
rary and permanent containers, 
since they are completely accept- 
able for either purpose. 


By frosting one end with fine 


two trees which had | 


and the effects of cam- | 


sandpaper, they can be marked 
permanently with India ink. Let- 
ters or numbers on a slip of paper 
inside the clear tube can be easily 
read through the clear plastic. 

Matching neoprene stoppers ren- 
der the tubes watertight. This 
makes them useful for bringing 
specific gravity cores from the field 
to laboratory without loss of mois- 
ture. 
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The tubes and stoppers may be 
purchased at a very nominal cost 
from the manufacturer, The Cellu- 
plastic Corporation, 55 North St., 
Fitchburg, Mass. They should be 
available, in the near future, 
through suppliers of materials for 
foresters. 

Frank W. Woops 
Duke University 
Durham, N. C. 


Scientific Forestry 


at work... 


Through planned selective cuttings based 
on Continuous Forest Inventory, together 
with planting, insect control, and fire pre- 
vention, Marathon’s scientific forestry 
controls both quantity and quality on mil- 
lions of acres of woodlands in the Lake 
States, the South and Canada. 


MARATHON 


A Division of American Can Company 


MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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Abstract of “Pulpwood Properties-Response of Processing 
and of Paper Quality to Their Variation” 


Progress Report No. 1, Project 697, of The Technical Association 


of the Pulp and Paper Industry Forest Biology Committee 


The ways in which industrially 
significant properties of pulpwood 
are reflected in pulp and 
processing and in the properties of 
paper are described in this report. 
Current information is summarized 
effects of density, 
springwood and 
chemi- 

fiber 


on the wood 
proportion of 
summerwood, growth rate, 
eal composition of wood, 
length (average and distribution), 
fiber width, fiber wall 
fibrillar angle, fiber strength as it 
exists in the fiber-to-fiber 
bonding strength, knotwood, reac- 
tionwood, and proportion of non- 


thickness, 
wood, 
fiber w ood cells. 


Also included 


sions of correlations between wood 


are brief discus- 
properties, including ‘‘core wood’’- 
‘‘outer wood‘ contrasts, and, with 
respect to several wood properties, 


paper 


of the degree of 
which might be considered 
nomically important. 

The further 
studies of wood properties, wood 
property-pulp relation- 
ships, and fundamental factors and 
behaviors in papermaking is under- 
lined. Finally, the report empha- 
sizes that the forest biologist and 


improvement 
eco- 


need for many 


property 


forest manager who are seeking to 
improve the quality of pulpwood 
are not yet in a position to apply 
more than a few of the wood prop- 
erty recommendations which can 
today be offered by the pulp and 
paper scientist. This conclusion is 
reached in view of the inadequacy 
of information about the herit- 
ability of wood properties and re- 
garding the kind and degree of in- 
wood properties 


fluence upon 
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which can be achieved through 
practical control of environmental 
factors. The general prospect, how- 
ever, of obtaining more of, and for 
being in a position to apply, the 
requisite fundamental understand- 
ing is considered promising. 

The report was prepared in ree- 
ognition of the growing need for 
technical interchange between for- 
esters and papermakers, and is the 
joint effort of some 25 collaborators 
representing pulping paper- 
making, forest biology, and wood- 
lands operations and research. It 
was prepared by the Forest Biol- 
ogy Committee of the Technical 
Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Industry as a project of its Sub- 
committee on Tests and Quality 
Objectives. 

Reprints may be secured by writ- 
ing B. K. Mayer, Secretary, TAPPI 
Forest Biology Subcommittee No. 
2, on Tests & Quality Objectives, 
c/o Oxford Paper Company, Rum- 


ford, Maine. 


for its paper mills forever. 


6 State Street 


GOOD CUTTING RECORDS AID FOREST 


MANAGEMENT 


Sixty years ago, Great Northern's foresters began keeping accurate records of cutting 
areas, volumes cut, and re-growth. Today, these records are among the best in the country. 
Forest management plans evolving from these records have been used since 1903. ‘The 
most recent plan, completed in 1955, is supplemented with accurate growth studies based 
on one thousand permanent sample plots, some of which have been studied since 1924. 
This plan, with its supplement, allocates cutting areas and allowable cuts until 1965, and 
foresters have made predictions of expected increment, volume, and allowable cuts for many 


years in the future to assure the Company that there will be an adequate timber supply 


GREAT NORTHERN PAPER COMPANY 


Bangor, Maine 
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An Automatic Trigger Device for Use on 
FW-1 Water Level Recorders 


In watershed management re- 
search, water level recorders are 
often used where flow occurs only 
after heavy rains. This means that 
for weeks at a time, the instrument 
may be recording nothing. But 
where 8-day clock-driven recorders 
are used, all gages have to be vis- 
ited at weekly intervals regardless. 

With the automatic triggering 
device described here, water level 
recorders to operate only 
when water flow past 
the measuring station. Clocks need 
to be rewound and charts changed 
only after periods of flow, thus 
eliminating the routine weekly 
visits to gaging stations when no 


begin 
begins to 


flow has 

The basic idea for the automatic 
trigger was obtained from record- 
ers equipped with a similar device 
at the Agricultural Research Serv- 
ice Experiment Station at La 
Crosse, Wis. It has been refined 
and modified for adaptation to the 
newer type FW.-1 recorders. 

The principle is very simple. The 
clock is kept from running by a 
eatch (Fig. 1). When flow begins, 
the eateh is released, and the clock 
begins to run. As the water level 
increases 0.02 to 0.03 of a foot the 
retaining flange is activated to re- 
lease the spring-loaded operating 
lever. This in turn releases back 
pressure on the clock and the clock 
begins to tick. Henee the hydro- 
graph is traced. 

The pen must remain in contact 
with the chart during the ‘‘set’’ 
period so that the ink in the pen 
will flow when needed. This is a 
slight disadvantage because ink 
continues to move from the pen to 
the chart, causing a blot on the 


chart. However, the ink supply 


American Arborvitae, Balsam Fir, Engelmann Blue 
Spruce, White Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, 
White Spruce, etc. Prices reasonable and trees are 
— TO LIVE. Write for FREE illustrated 
older. 

WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 
Dept. |F Fryeburg, Maine 


in the bucket-type pens is suffi- 
cient for a period of over 2 weeks. 
Special reservoir pens may be ob- 
tained which hold enough ink for 
much longer periods of operation. 
Another slight disadvantage is that 
the time when runoff begins must 
be computed from the end of the 
line rather than the beginning as 
is now customary. 

Adjusting and setting the float 
so that recording will begin at a 
given gage height is important. 
This will reduce the number of 


The 
Challenge 
of 

Today... 


Never before in the 


history of America 
has the future been 


brighter for every 


citizen of our great 


nation. 


Modern Industry and 


the people who make it up 


are constantly striving 


for better means of 


producing better products. 


Everyone can play a part 


in this thrilling drama 


for it is a drama that 


leaves no one out. 
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unnecessary pen reversals and will 
also prevent activation of the trig- 
ger device if the water level in the 
stilling well should drop because of 
evaporation. 

The desired float position is at- 
tained by fitting a metal plate on 
the bottom side of the instrument 
mounting platform. The plate is 
slotted so that the tape may pass 
through but not enough to allow 
the tape clamp to pass. When the 
tape clamp on the counterweight 
end rests against the metal, the de- 
sired float-level setting can be 
made. This ean vary depending on 
the length of float tape used. For 
a weir the float level should be set 


POTLATCH FORESTS. 


io 
Qa 
— 
| 
; 
or 
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Straight screw hook 
1/8” 


Stove bolt 3/16" = 3/4" 


Ineide bushing 13/32" 1/4" 
Vis” 


Spacer 5/16" x 3/8" O.D. x 1/4" 


4 


‘*set’’ position; dashed lines show it in 


Fic. 1.—Automatie trigger device. Left: Looking down on device in 
‘‘tripped’’ position. Arrow points to noteh in bottom of chart cylinder. Right: Detailed view of parts. 


slightly below the level of the notch Select a base line about the 0.1- line with clock spindle. This posi- 
slightly below the lower intake foot line on the chart and set pen tion may be seen in Figure 1. 

flumes. below this line by an amount equal 8. Drill hole at this point with 

to the distance the pen travels dur- No. 16 bit and thread using tap No. 


pipe for 
To set the mechanism, hold op- 
erating lever with end in noteh on 


ing the release operation. 3/16-24. 

chart drum and rotate float pulley When clock is fully wound and 9. Cut notch in lower rim of 
until retaining rod comes in posi- pen properly inked and set against chart drum as shown in Figure 1. 
tion over end of lever (Fig. 1). At the chart, the recorder is ready to This notch is about 100 degrees 
this point the tape clamp should be begin tracing the hydrograph as counterclockwise from chart clip 


resting against metal plate on un- goon as streamflow begins. slot. 

derside of instrument mounting The cear ratio most commonly 10. Assemble as in Figure 1, 
ar ee a etermine correct tension on the 

board used is 5 inches of chart height D = ‘ 


Test the device by rotating float to 1 foot of water. The materials | 


PRUNE TREES & PICK FRUIT 
chanism operates satisfactorily. this ratio. WASH WINDOWS FOUR STORIES atCh 


Pauipment Dits: REMOVE LIGHT GLOBES 60 ft. 
No. 36, No. 16, 3/16 inch, 14 ineh; 
|| tap and die No. 6-32; tap No. 3/16- 


t NO. 
FOR SALE 94: file: use of drill press. 
Slash, Loblolly, Longleaf | | _ Instructions. 1. Remove gear 
} 


wheel clockwise to see if release me- and construction process are for 


and from rear of main pulley shaft. 


Shortleaf Pine Seed 


In Wholesale Quantities 


Treated with Rodent and 
Bird Repellent For Direct Seeding 


2. Drill and tap hole in gear as 
indieated in Figure 1, using bit 
No. 36, tap No. 6-32 

3. Cut long end of straight 
serew hook to 5 ineh outside 
dimensions and thread about 1% 
inch using die No. 6-32. PHONE OR WRITE FOR 

4. Fit threaded hook snugly Free 24-Page Catalog| 
into gear to approximately 90 de- MPRS. OF A COMPLETE LINE OF 


grees from main shaft hole (Fig. SWIMMING POOL EQUIPMENT 
SOLD TO YOU 


For over ten years 
a dependable source 


for 


Southern 


1). Replace gear on pulley shaft. 


| 5. Cut metal strip to length 
Pine (2,% inches) and width (3% inch). 
| 
Seed | 6. Drill 14 inch hole in center; aoe, 


| a 1/16 inch hole about 4 inch MAdsn 


SOUTHERN SEED | away for anchoring spring. 69397 
j OMP | oe. Next locate point on base o 
Cc ANY, INC | recorder 1 % inches from center a daaead 
Dept. J, 301 S. San Pedro St., L.A. 13 


Baldwin, Georgie of main pulley shaft on direct 
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coil spring and drill a small hole 

in recorder base to prevent slip- 
page of spring. 

Wituie R. Curtis 

Lake States Forest Experiment 

Station, Forest Service, 

U.S. Department of Agriculture, 

La Crosse, Wis. 
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World Seed Campaign 


The year 1961 has been designated as the Interna- 
national Seed Year by the FAO and its member coun- 
tries. The immediate objective is to intensify pro- 
grams for the development of improved agricultural 
crops and forest trees, to stimulate the production 
and distribution of these seeds, and to stress the value | 
of using good seed through a program of education. 
The ultimate objective is to raise the standard of| 
living throughout the world by means of better crops. | 
The campaign may be epitomized by the slogan| 
‘*Good seed doesn’t cost—it pays.’’ 

The United States Government will participate in| 
the campaign. Agencies in the Department of Agri- 
culture have been asked to contribute timely articles 


the dusting climatic 


on crop improvement, seed production and handling, ts 
seed certification and related topics for publication in for botanical research 
The World Seed Campaign News, issued periodically | 
by the FAO since the first number on November 1, | @e@ HIGH LIGHT INTENSITY: 3,000 foot candles at P it 
1958. 36 inches guaranteed. May be varied down- 
Dr. H. O. Graumann, Agricultural Research Serv- ward to 700 foot candles. 
ice, Beltsville, Md., was appointed chairman of a 17- @ FLEXIBILITY: ee. climatic require. 
man committee to coordinate the Department's efforts 


in the Seed Campaign. Dr. H. A. Fowells, Washing-| iim “period desired. 
D. C., is the Forest Service representative on this e serge SIZE: a walk-in unit. In 
committee. dimensions: 9834” long, 62%” 
high, 


FREE CATALO MAIL COUPON TODAY 
C/) | PERCIVAL REFRIGERATION & MFG. CO. 


Box 589-F + Boone, lowa 


ton, 


A new dimension 


in forestry service... 
48 PAGES FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write today, os your free copy of 
Catalog No. 6. We ship within 24 
of receipt of order—your money 
cheerfully refunded if not satisfied. 


REFRIGERATION 


Please send bulletin on Percival Plant Growth Lab. 


Name 
NASCO Fort Atkinson, Wisconsin las 
“Supplies and Equipment for the Professional" — 
City ___ Zone___ State 
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Foresters, Engineers 
Land Surveyors 


Calders’ Per Cent Abney Reduction Tables $1 
Calders’ Forest Road Engineering Tables $5 
Calders’ Natural Cosines and Sines Table $4 


ANY OR ALL THREE OF ABOVE BOOKS WILL BE 
MAILED PREPAID FOR 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL USE 


CALDERS’ 


16828 HILYARD EUGENE, OREGON 


TREES ; 


Use a “FORESTER” or 
“CONSERVATOR” Planter 


Complete 
oy information 
é on request 
UTILITY TooL 


+ 
Sine 


Clintonville, Wis. 


Pines, Spruces, Firs, Hemlocks, etc. 


Write for new price list. 


PINE GROVE NURSERY 


R. D. No. 3. Clearfield, Pa. 


BAKED ENAMEL 


METAL FORESTRY SIGNS 


fer WOODLAND BOUNDARY MARKERS—NO 
TRESPASSING & FIRE WARNING SIGNS— 
LOCATION MARKERS—CRUISER TAGS—ete.. 
any size te your specifications. WRITE FOR 
QUOTATIONS ON ALL YOUR SIGN NEEDS 
state size and quantity 

A. L. LIND COMPANY 


5036 THOMAS AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS 10. MINNESOTA 


EVERGREEN 
SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


Growers of Pine, Spruce, Fir, 
Hemlock, etc. 
FREE WHOLESALE PRICE LIST 


SUNCREST NURSERIES 
BOX 305-G, HOMER CITY, PENNA. 


TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE*SPRUCE 


We have grown Pine, Spruce and other 
conifers for 50 years. 

KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
BOX 378, KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRB 


SILVA COMPASS 


Easy, Precise, Fast to Use! 


Recommended by foresters. Built-in 
mechanism to adjust for declina- 
tion; sighting mirror; manv 

other features. Write for free 
literature and instructions. 


PLANTING 9 


SEEDLINGS AND TRANSPLANTS 


SILVA, INC. La Porte, Ind. ym 


Book Reviews 


Poisonous Amphibians 
and Reptiles 


By Floyd Boys and Hobart M. 

Smith. 149 pp. Illus. Charles 

C. Thomas, Springfield, Tl. 1959. 

$4.75. 

In ever increasing numbers, peo- 
ple are utilizing the great outdoors 
for sport and recreation. In addi- 
tion, many thousands of farmers, 
ranchers, fishermen, foresters, for- 
est workers, and wildlife biologists 
are occupied daily on land or wa- 
ter. With few exceptions, all of 
these people at one time or another 
eross the paths of poisonous snakes. 
Even the fast spreading subur- 
ban areas are not snake free. For 
the many people engaged in out- 
door activities Poisonous Amphi- 
bians and Reptiles offers timely 
and valuable information. 

The authors point out that there 
are poisonous species in all groups 
of vertebrates except birds. Some 
animals, such as snakes, are dan- 
gerous because they inject poison 
into the victim by aggressive ac- 
tion. Others are dangerous only 
when handled or eaten. 

Two groups of amphibia fall in 
the latter classification. Toads and 
red-legged frogs are 
when eaten and may transmit poi- 
son if rubbed against the skin 
where there are cuts or abrasions 


poisonous 


present. 

Most of the poisonous vertebrates 
are reptiles. Turtles are not poison- 
ous but the flesh of a box turtle is 
toxic if it has been eating poison- 
ous mushrooms. 

One lizard, the Gila monster of 
the West, is poisonous. Its bite is 
painful but seldom fatal. 

Most of the text deals with poi- 
sonous snakes, their identification, 
distribution, fangs, venom, and the 
treatment of snake bites. The poi- 
sonous snakes in the United States 
include two corals, two moceasins, 
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and fifteen rattlers. The coral 
snakes have fixed fangs in the 
front; the moceasins and rattlers, 
the pit vipers, have movable front 
fangs. The range of each of these 
snakes and the Gila monster is 
shown on individual caps. Another 
map shows the number of poisonous 
species of snakes found in each 
area. The maps are well done and 
add much to the book. 

The authors list eleven fractions 
contained in the venom of snakes 
and outline the effects of each on 
the body. The body response differs 
when the offending snake is a coral 
or a pit viper. The chief signs and 
symptoms of each are given. Iden- 
tification characteristics for the va- 
rious poisonous snakes are de- 
scribed. Should a person be bitten 
by a snake, the need for determin- 
ing if the snake is poisonous is 
stressed. Obviously, people should 
avoid being bitten by snakes. The 
authors outline a series of precau- 
tions that everyone should exercise 
wherever poisonous snakes are 
present. 

However, people are bitten by 
poisonous snakes, and when they 
are, certain recommended proce- 
dures should be followed. These 
procedures are outlined and vary 
when (1) the person bitten is alone, 
(2) when there is one other pres- 
ent, and (3) when there are two 
others present. The use of tour- 
niquets, multiple incisions, and sue- 
tion is explained in detail. There 
are several do nots emphasized and 
include: do not use potassium per- 
manganate; do not try to refriger- 
ate the local bite; do not use aleo- 
hol internally; do not exercise un- 
duly. 

The medical treatment of snake 
bites using anti-venom and some of 
the new miracle drugs is discussed 
pro and con. The authorities differ 
in their evaluation of these treat- 
ments, but the authors suggest some 
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that they feel are beneficial and 
others that have potential value. 
The reviewer feels that anyone 
who might be bitten by a poisonous 
snake should carefully study the 
proper procedures to follow if bit- 
ten so that he would do the right 
thing automatically. Too often hys- 
teria sets in and the things done 
are harmful rather than beneficial. 
Bryant A, BATEMAN 
Louisiana State University, 
Baton Rouge, La. 
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Natural Resource Use in 
Our Economy 

By William H. Stead. 

88 pp. Joint Council on Econo- 

mie Education, New York. 1960. 

$1.25. 

Now and then a significant con- 
servation book passes almost un- 
noticed. Such was Large Was Our 
Bounty, the 1948 yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and 


Rev. ed, 


It is designed to get even great- 
er utilization from every gallon 
of the always limited supply of 
Water. 


It is a utility pump in that it 
can be used for Fire Suppression, 
general spraying or for any serv- 
ice where a small volume of 
liquid is to be delivered under 
high pressure. 


ton Engine. 


HATTIESBURG 


Curriculum Development, a _ de- 
partment of the National Educa- 
tion Association. Fortunately, 
however, the book did not escape 
the attention of William H. Stead 
who quotes from it extensively in 
Natural Resource Use in Our 
Economy, a 1960 revision of a pre- 
vious publication for teachers. 

Mr. Stead, in emphasizing the 
economic importance of natural re- 
sources, says, ‘‘It is not an abso- 
lute shortage of anything that we 
face. What we face is a threat of 
slowly fading supplies which, if 
not compensated for, can raise 
costs to the point where the in- 
creases in our standard of living 
will be brought to a halt. Thus, 
advances on our civilian economy 
can, like military advances against 
an enemy on the battlefield, be 
turned into disasters by careless- 
ness in insuring the bringing up 
of supplies.”’ 

The author treats the natural 
resources under three headings— 


energy, renewable, and exhausti- 


—PANAMA’S Newest Slip-On Unit - - - Model 200— 


Discharge from by-pass 
back to tank 
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_ble. Teachers will benefit from the 


inclusion of electric, nuclear, and 
solar resources under the energy 
category. Wood, unfortunately is 
omitted from this category. In his 
listing of renewable resources, the 
author includes wildlife but fails 
to emphasize its economic impor- 
tance in his discussion. Wildlife 
is an economically important re- 
newable resource and _ teachers 
should recognize it as such. 

Metals-ferrous, nonferrous, and 
light—are labeled as exhaustible 
resources. A weakness of this sec- 
tion is its failure to include some 
of the so-called energy resources 
such as coal, petroleum, and na- 
tural gas, an omission that may be 
confusing to the teacher, since 
these resources too are not renew- 
able. 

The importance of research to 
conservation is emphasized when 
Mr. Stead says, ‘‘We must devote 
more of our financial resources to 
research and particularly we must 
develop a larger supply of trained 


Compensating by-pass 


Jaw clutch 
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Suction 
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manpower essential to these tasks. 
Conservationists will agree. 
Economic activities and prob- 
lems outlined by Mr. Stead include 
inventory, extraction or harvest- 
ing, marketing, processing, and dis 
tribution of the resources. Costs, 
unstable prices, ownership, and 
control are treated as special prob 


lems 


Responsibility for wise use of 


natural resources is divided be- 
tween government, private indus 
try, and the individual. The author 
could well have ineluded owners 
and particularly landowners 
since he singles out ownership 
as a special economic problem. 
This revised edition is greatly 
enhanced by a new and compre 
hensive section on suggestions for 
teaching activities by Dr. Georg: 
L. Fersh, Director, Conservation 


and Resourece-Use Education Pro) 


ect, Joint Council on Economic 
Edueation. This seetion is not only 
an excellent guide for teachers, but 


will materially help any one con- 


in the schools. 

All in all, Natural Resource Use 
in Our Economy is much on the 
plus side as a conservation teach- 


ing aid 
C. W. Martison 
U.S. Forest Service and 
President, Conservation Education 


Association 


The Lichen Flora of the 
United States 

By Bruce Fink. Reissue. 426 

pp. Plates. The University ol 

Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 

1960. $12.50. 

In Europe, especially in Sean- 
dinavia, the lesser plants of the 
woods, the mosses, liverworts and 
lichens, play important roles in 
determination of the site index. In 
America they are rarely so used. 
One of the major reasons for this 
difference is the comparative un- 
familiarity of these plants to the 
American foresters. Excellent 


cerned with conservation teaching 
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manuals for the identification of 
North American mosses and liver- 
worts are available. With respect 
to the lichens, however, the situa- 
tion has been very difficult. The 
material for a lichen flora of the 
United States which was in prep- 
aration by the late Bruce Fink 
was readied for publication in 1935 
by Jovee Hedrick Jones. 

This manual, admitteddy incom 
plete and out of date at the time 
of its original publication, has been 
the only professional work cover- 
ing the lichens of this vast area. It 
has long been out of print. In the 
meantime a surge of interest of 
North American botanists in this 
little known group of plants bas 
led to an increasing volume of pub- 
lication of original papers. Con 
sequently the Fink Lichen Flora 
has been rapidly becoming obsolete 
Despite this serious problem, be 
cause it is the only general manual 
for the identification of these 
plants, there has been a steady de 
mand for a need for its being kept 
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(Larger Sizes Available) 
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Three Keys To Vitality Practiced By G-P 


FOREST MANAGEMENT—the key to perpetual forest production. Enlightened 
logging practices and extensive reforestation enable G-P forest lands to 
grow, in the same period of time, three to five times the volume of timber 
grown before. 


RESEARCH—the key to the industry’s future. Wherever science unlocks new doors, 
new products and new methods follow. G-P is active in all phases of wood 
products research from silviculture to wood chemistry. 


UTILIZATION—the key to expanding production and payrolls. By turning wood 
waste— chips, scraps and sawdust—into products, G-P is extracting 
up to 40% more useful material from each tree cut. 


GEORGIA-PACIFIC 


Dept. JF, Equitable Building, Portland 4, Oregon = 
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available. This strongly felt need 
is being satisfied by the reissue by 
the University of Michigan Press 
of the original edition of 1935 with 
the only change being the addition 
of a very brief foreword by A. H. 
Smith. The Fink Lichen Flora is 
not really for the beginner. It is a 
technical manual for the use of 
those who have already had an 
introduction to the study of 
lichens. It has keys to the genera 
and species, brief descriptions of 
the 1,578 species, varieties, and 
forms covered out of the over 2,300 
species known in the United States. 
The 47 plates, some in line draw- 
ing, some in photograph, are of 
help in identification. The state- 
ments concerning ranges are to be 
taken with considerable salt as cur- 
rent knowledge for many species 
elaborates our knowledge of the 
distribution of the species of 
lichens. Despite its faults, the Fink 
manual remains indispensable, the 
one available manual for North 
American lichens. And the forester 
who wishes to use these plants as 
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indicators of site index will need 
to become acquainted with the use 
of the Fink Lichen Flora. 


J. W. THOMSON 
University of Wisconsin, 
Madison 
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Land for the Future 

By Marion Clawson, R. Burnell 

Held, and Charles H. Stoddard. 

570 pp. Illus. The Johns Hop- 

kins Press, Baltimore, Md. 1960. 

$8.50. 

Picture a nation in which: 

a. The growth of cities keeps 
more land in agriculture than it 
takes out. 

b. The acquisition of public ree- 
reational lands since World War ITI 
has been at a rate definitely slower 
than the rate of growth in popula- 
tion, to say nothing of the rate of 
growth in use. 

e. Surpluses of agricultural 
cropland are much more probable 
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than deficiencies during the next 
forty years. 

d. Forest management ‘‘ will re- 
quire combining under single op- 
erational direction areas of 10,000- 
20,000 acres as a minimum need 
for economic management,’’ but 
74 percent of the private forest 
area is in holdings of less than 
5,000 acres, 

e. The area used for grazing is 
larger than that for any other ma- 
jor land use. 

The nation in question is the 
United States as seen by Clawson, 
Held, and Stoddard in a fascinat- 
ing and sweeping study of land 
use. The authors consider the ma- 
jor classes of land use, reviewing 
historical developments, assessing 
the current status, and presenting 
their judgment as to probable fu- 
ture developments to the year 2000. 
In general, they find that the land 
use pattern is maturing, with large 
shifts between major uses unlikely 
although important localized shifts 
and changes in intensity of use can 
be expected. 

In looking to the future, the au- 
thors eschew elaborate statistical 
analyses and rely on broad trends 
strongly tempered by judgment. In 
view of the wholly inadequate and 
sometimes misleading nature of the 
statistical record and the impor- 
tance of unquantified factors af- 
fecting land use, this reviewer 
shares the authors’ preference for 
the trained human mind over the 
electronic computer for such pur- 
poses. Nonetheless, since the esti- 
mates are quantified the reader 
must be wary of assigning to the 
procedures a mechanistic nature 
which the authors would be the first 
to disavow. 

For example, Clawson presents 
the hypothesis that the effects of 
relative inereases in population, 
personal income per capita, travel 
per capita, and leisure time on the 
relative increase in outdoor recrea- 
tion are multiplicative. This seems 
to rest on an interpretation of data 
best deseribed as intuitive. His ap- 
plication of this hypothesis, how- 
ever, is highly flexible. Thus 
‘twice as many people times twice 
as much ineome per person times 
twice as much travel times consid- 
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erably more leisure’’ suggests an 
increase in outdoor recreation from 
1956 to 2000 of perhaps ten times, 
but Clawson’s estimates show in- 
creases of less than four times for 
user-oriented recreation, about 16 
times for intermediate recreation, 
and an explosive 43 times for re- 
source-based recreation. 

As in any study involving broad 

questions can be raised 
about various of the classifications 
used. To illustrate again from the 
of recreation, national 
classified as resource- 
based recreational areas. In terms 
of the relation of the national for- 
ests to most of the population, this 
is undoubtedly correct. However, 
the actual users of national forest 
recreation come primarily from the 
adjacent urban areas, and for this 
large segment of recreational use a 
classification of national forests as 
intermediate areas is surely as ap- 
propriate as for state parks. In 
view of the widely differing trends 
projected for intermediate versus 
resource-based recreation, foresters 
well wish to consider such 
questions further. 


classes, 


discussion 
forests are 


may 


The thorough chapter on Forest 
Land Use was prepared by Stod- 
dard. While the facts and figures 
will be familiar to most foresters, 
the analysis of the economies of 
timber growing contains some stim- 
ulating original thinking. 
Stoddard’s sympathies with the 
small owner and small business are 
clear, but he not let them 
cloud his economie realism in ap- 
praising problems and prospects. 

In the case of agriculture, the 
authors develop their own estimates 
of future requirements, which dif- 
fer substantially from most pro- 
nouncements of the Department of 
Agriculture. This was not done in 
forestry, and primary reliance is 
placed on the studies of the U. S. 
Forest This reliance is 
supplemented, however, by Stod- 
dard’s recognition that such future 
must 
supply and the costs of production. 

Unfortunately, no direct analysis 
is made of one important form of 
land use, namely, the recreational 
use of private lands. The authors 
specifically limit their discussion of 


does 


Service. 


estimates consider economic 


recreation to public lands because 
of the absence of data on the rec- 
reational use of private lands. In 
view of the current trends in pri- 
vate swimming pools, private hunt- 
ing clubs, charges for hunting rights 
on ranches, the purchase and hold- 
ing of small forest properties for rec- 
reation, private cabins and resorts, 
and even plans for suburban com- 
munities holding extensive areas 
primarily for environmental con- 
trol and recreational use, one can 
only hope that in the future a team 
such as Clawson, Held, and Stod- 
dard will analyze these develop- 
ments. 

Above all, this book is an impor- 
tant and stimulating analysis of 
land use. It must be listed as re- 
quired reading for any forester 
who is seriously interested in un- 
derstanding the forces leading to 
changes in land use which affect 
the area he manages. 


JoHN A. ZIVNUSKA 
School of Forestry, 
University of California, 
Berkeley 
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Forest Reference Manual 
By J. M. Francis, Jr. 177 pp. 
Illus. Published by the author, 
Allentown, Pa. 1960. $5.25. 


According to the author’s fore- 
word, ‘‘this manual’’ (for the 
northeastern United States) ‘‘has 
been prepared as an educational 
supplement to improve and en- 
courage the woodsworker who is 
striving to achieve the status of 
a semi-professional technician. . . . 
It is hoped that many woods- 
workers may be inspired to study 
and earn positions of semi-profes- 
sional technicians with the help of 
this book.’’ 

The Manual contains a wide as- 
sortment of information on forest 
mensuration, woods engineering 
and construction, and logging; 
touches on silviculture, forest wild- 
life, and aesthetics? lists and pic- 
tures the leaves of 100 shrub and 
tree species; tabulates the common 
inseets and diseases; then includes 


an odd selection of volume and 
yield tables for the region covered, 
and mathematical tables of uni- 
versal use. Illustrations are by the 
author. The whole is copyrighted. 
In 1909 Austin Cary single- 
handedly published his Manual for 
Northern Woodsmen of 260 pages, 
and in 1955 the Ronald Press pub- 
lished the 1,200-odd page Forestry 
Handbook prepared by nearly 200 
American and Canadian foresters 
for the Society of American For- 


“CAMINO 
QUALITY” 


e Our company has for many 
years taken great pride in the 
trade mark identifying its pre- 
cision-manufactured lumber — 
“Camino Quality.” 


¢ Our milling operations, for 
purposes of efficient utilization, 
have been attuned to the five 
principal species which are na- 
tive to the Sierra slopes—Sugar 
Pine, Ponderosa Pine, White 
Fir, Douglas Fir and Incense 
Cedar. 


e We apply “Camino Quality” 
to our timberlands with no less 
pride. It has long been our 
policy to cut selectively, with 
the objective of keeping our 
lands continuously thrifty and 
productive, 


e Our company was one of 
the first to enter the Tree Farm 
System in California. Our Tree 
Farm Certificate is No. 14 and 
it covers the entire 85,000 
acres of timberlands in our 
ownership. 


MICHIGAN- CALIFORNIA 
LumBER CO. 


CAMINO, CALIFORNIA 
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Just Published! 


| 
PHOTOGRAMMETRY and 
PHOTO-INTERPRETATION 


With a Section on 
Applications to Forestry 


Stephen H. Spurr, 
The University of Vichigan 


Second Edition of “Aerial Photo 
graphs in Forestry” discusses and util 
izes significant developments in the tech 
niques of aerial photography, photo 
grammetry, and particularly in the 
growing art of photo-interpretation. It 
fully covers basic principles and meth 
ods; brings together specialized ma 
terial on the use of aerial photographs 
in vegetation mapping, forest inventory 
and forest management. Abundant il- 
lustrations include helpful line draw 
ings and recent aerial photographs, new 
photographic materials, and photogram 
metric equipment. “Exceptionally inter 


esting and instructive’—Sou. SCIENCE 
2nd Ed., 1960. 472 pp.: 170 ills., tables. 
$12 


ESSENTIALS OF 
FORESTRY PRACTICE 
Charles H. Stoddard 


This practical book relates the pur 
poses and working methods of applied 
forestry to the problems of efficient, 
far-sighted forest management. All ma- 
jor held practices and operations in 
timber growing, logging, forest protec 
tion, harvesting, and processing are de 


scribed. “Simple, concise, well-stated. 

. . Deserves high praise. . "THE 
NorRTHEASTERN Loccer. 1959. 258 pp.: 
89 ills., maps, tables. $5.50 


A WORLD GEOGRAPHY 
of FOREST RESOURCES 


Edited by Stephen Haden-Guest, 
John K. Wright, and 
Eileen M. Teclaff 


Leading national and international ex 
perts appraise the world’s forest re- 
sources in terms of their natural fune- 
tions and consider the problems of sus- 
taining forest yields in the face of ever- 
growing demands. Book shows the re- 
lationship of forests to rainfall and 
temperature, topography and soils; to 
human populations, institutions, and 
needs. “Extremely valuable and time 
ly.”"—Forest Science. Edited for the 
American Geographical Society. 35 Con- 
tributors. 1956. 790 pp.; 254 ills., ta 
bles, maps. $15 


USE COUPON TO ORDER 
Please send books chee ked below: 


Photogrammetry and Photo-Interpretation, 
$12.00 


Essentials of Forestry Practice 
t $5.50 

A World Geography of Forest Resources, 
Hace est ef $15 


Check enclosed Send COD 
Charge my account 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th St., New York 10 
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esters. In this 46-year interval sev- but a solitary reference to the for- 
eral other attempts were made to estry texts from which he must 
condense into single volumes the have obtained at least 90 percent 
essentials of American forestry and of the information he presents. 
information. | well know the size Surely the ambitious men whom he 
of this task, even if the territory assays to help would have wel 
covered is relatively small, and I comed a selected list of forestry 
sincerely salute anyone who tackles — publications from which to enlarge 
it. But we authors and compilers the necessarily limited knowledge 
of the Handbook had the enormous Mr. Francis here places before 
advantage of writing for fellow them! 


foresters, who possessed a profes- R. D. Fores 


sional vocabulary and at least an Consulting Forester; Editor 
elementary knowledge of all as- in-Chief, Forestry Handbook 
pects of the subject covered. 

Writing for ‘*woodsworkers’’ of Publications of Interest 
unspecified but presumably meager An excellent ruide for technical writ 


edueation, Mr. Francis seems to me ing has been published jointly by the 
to have undertaken an impossible American Fisheries Society and The 
task. His English is excellent, and Wildlife Society. Written by Werner 
. Nagel, Missouri Conservation Com 
mission, Make Your Technical Writing 
Useful should prove to be a very help 
ful booklet. It is not on!y a simple and 
understandable text for the nonwrite1 
cernible pattern in presenting his 

, a: but a good refresher for the more ex 
most important topics; he fails to perienced. Recommended to would-be 
define his technical terms (he in-  Jouryxar contributors. Price $1. frou 
cludes no glossary) ; and—perhaps Secretary, American Fisheries Society, 
P. O. Box 483, MeLean, Va. 


his proofreading has just about 
eliminated the typographical errors 
that often mar privately printed 
material. But he follows no dis- 


most blameworthy of all—he gives 
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AX\\ You will be seeing this symbol often 

. ature in forest areas from Wisconsin to 
\ Florida. It signifies ““Owens-Illinois’’ and 

reflects the integrity of one of the 

nation’s most progressive companies. 

Woodlands conservation was long a 
tradition with National Container Corporation, 
Now, through its successor—the Mill Division 


of Owens-Illinois—these conservation 


policies are being pursued with even greater vigor, 
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and Paper Research Institute of Can- 


Black-Headed Budworm. By W. F. Me- 
Cambridge and G. L. Downing. 4 pp. 
Illus. U. S. Forest Serv., Washington 
25, D. C. 1960. Forest Pest Leaflet 
No. 45. 5 cents (Govt. Print. Off.) 

Gouty Pitch Midge. By C. B. Eaton and 
J. 8S. Yuill. 8 pp. Illus. U. 8S. Forest 
Serv., Washington 25, D. C. 1960. For- 
est Pest Leaflet No. 46. 5 cents (Govt. 
Print. Off. 
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Wood Preservation 
Durability of Three Species of Wood 
After Treatment. By W. K. Murphey. 
11 pp. Illus. Ohio Agric. Expt. Sta., 
Wooster. 1960. Research Cir. No. 86. 


Wood Technology and Utilization 

Modified Woods: 
Fiber and Resin-Wood Products. By 
A. J. Stamm, 22 pp. Illus. U. 8. For- 
est Prod. Lab., Madison 5, Wis. 1960. 
Report No. 2192. 

Physical, Mechanical, and other Prop- 
erties of Five Hawaiian Woods. By 
R. L. Youngs. 
Forest Prod. 
1960. Report No. 2191. 

Significance of Tension Wood in Furni- 
ture Cuttings of Red Oak. By lL. E. 

A. Cooper. 12 pp. Illus. 

U. S. Forest Prod. Lab., Madison 5, 

Wis. 1960. Renort No. 2193. 
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Pacific Northwest Forest and Range 

Portland, Ore. 1960. Re- 
search Paper No. 34. 
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J. 8. Horton, 
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MUSSER TREES MAKE BETTERTIMBER 


Because of Selected Seed, Good Heredity, Scientific 
Methods of planting and propagation, Musser trees 
grow and thrive where others may fail to survive. 

Musser offers a wide range of seedlings and trans- 
plants at a price made possible through large quantity 
production. For example: 


*Heavy Roots and 
Sturdy Tops of 
Musser Seedlings 
compared with or- 
dinary seedlings. 


NORWAY SPRUCE 
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GOODYEAR 
‘ONE-MAN’ PORTABLE 
FiRE PUMPS 


Self priming—Portable 


For fire fighting in rough terrain 
and inaccessible zreas. 


e Weighs less than 50 pounds 

e Up to 50 gpm (a 100 psi at 
nozzle 

? Up to 28 foot suction lift 

e No check valves or priming at- 
tachments required 

e Pulseless positive displacement 
action developed by simple rub 
ber-to-metal screw principle 

e Self compensating for wear as- 
suring maximum performance 

e Simple, inexpensive to maintain 

° \daptable for power take-off 

e Available in sizes up to 220 
GPM (a 100 psi 

e Available in corrosion resistant 
alloys for chemical service 
(Fire Pump dealerships avail- 
able in certain areas.) 


GOODYEAR PUMPS, Inc. 


9 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 
Tel. Circle 6-3381 


Council’s Column 


Membership Grades 


This particular Couneil column will 
be in the At the 
spring meeting of the Council held at 


form of a report. 
Grand Isle, Louisiana, considerable dis- 
cussion was devoted to the question 
of the perennial topic of membership 
grades. 

Of important significance was a pro- 
posal to offer a constitutional amend- 
ment to the Society membership to re- 
instate the Senior Member grade in- 
stead of Member, and hold the present 
Junior Member 
outgrowth of this discussion, there was 
made what seemed to be a meritorious 


¢lassification. As an 


proposal to consider abandonment of 
all grades of professional membership 
except Member and Fellow. The grades 
of Affiliate Member, Associate Mem- 
ber, Corresponding Member, and Hon- 
orary Member would be retained. 
Since this is a rather searching and 
far-reaching proposal, the Membership 
Committee letter to all 
Section chairmen and section Member- 
May, 


views on the 


addressed a 


ship Committee chairmen in 
1960, asking for their 
establishment of a one Member grade, 
plus Fellow. 

Unfortunately, all Sections have not 
responded to the request for an opin- 
ion on this subject. However, the ex- 
pressed views have been most interest- 
ing and since this question is of con- 
siderable importance, we quote here- 
with excerpts from the various letters 
which have been received to date. 

One member writes, “It seems that 
during the past several vears our So- 
ciety has had one controversial sub- 
ject if not the type of mem- 
bership we have within our Soeiety. 
It seems to me that the simplicitiy of 
the membership grades would cause less 
confusion and better under- 
standing of the membership grades as 
they are set up within the Society. 
It has always seemed to me that the 
Junior Member classification has been 
more or less on the fence. To me, you 


more 


create a 


are either a member or you are not a 
member, and you are either a voting 
member or you are not a voting mem- 
ber. I heartily agree with your pro- 
posal that we have one grade of pro- 
fessicnal membership in addition to the 
Fellow Grade and retention of the 
Student Member, Affiliate Member, As- 
sociate Member, Corresponding Mem- 
ber, and Honorary Member grades.” 

Another member agree 
that there is lost moving 
Junior Members 


writes, “I 
motion in 
Members. 


to Senior 


Wily BOOKS 


Forest and Shade Tree 


Entomology 


By ROGER F. ANDERSON, 
Duke University. Provides a 
fundamental understanding of 
insect life, and the means of deal- 
ing with actual forest insect prob- 
lems. The author supplements 

entomological _ principles 
information on individual 


basic 
with 
species; in the same way, he con- 
siders the fundamentals of insect 
control together with informa- 
tion on the procedures to be used 
in particular situations. 1960. 
A pprox. 432 pages. Prob. $8.25 


Economics 


of American Forestry 


By ALBERT C. WORRELL, 
Yale University. Provides a bet- 
ter understanding, through the 
use of the tools and techniques 
of analysis, of the economic 
framework in which forestry op- 


erates. 1959. 441 pages. $9.75. 


Environmental 


Conservation 


By RAYMOND F. DAS.- 
MANN, Humboldt State Col- 
lege. Stresses the inter-relation 
of land, resources, and people, 
and consequently the need for 
conservation of isolated re- 


sources. 1959. 307 pages. $6 50. 


Send for examination copies. 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc. 
440 Park Avenue South 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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On the other hand, I have a feeling 
that this move has a_ psychological 
effect and tends to weld the members 
more firmly to the Society. If it does, 
the extra effort and time are justified.” 

Another member writes, “If there 
was ever a real differential between 
Junior and Member Grades of mem- 
bership in the Society, it is my feeling 
it has been almost cempletely diluted 
by two factors. The first is the sys- 
tem of automatic advancement after 
six years as a Junior Member. This 
advancement carries no endorsement of 
qualifications in the field of forestry, 
and in Sections like our own, where 
the Membership Committee does not 
have personal contact with each of the 
members, it could mean that a man is 
advanced to Member Grade without 
ever practicing forestry since his ad- 
mission as a Junior Member.! The see- 
ond factor is our present system of 
endorsements. These endorsements are 
requested of Members or Junior Mem- 
bers to whom the applicant refers in 
his application. They are usually 
friends or co-worokers who feel obli- 

‘Editor’s note. The SAF Constitution 
provides that ‘‘Members shall be en 
gaged in forestry work at the time of 
election.’’ 


gated to submit a favorable endorse- 
ment. There is never any check to 
determine whether the endorser is qual- 
ified to judge abilities in forestry. In 
relation to the results accomplished, 
these two practices cause a great deal 
of paper work both for the national 
and Section membership organizations. 
In several cases, since I have acted as 
Membership chairman, qualified, prac- 
ticing foresters have been reluctant to 
apply for admission because they could 
not go direct to the qualified Member 
grade. It is my recommendation that 
this paper differential be discontinued.” 

Another member writes, “I would be 
very much in favor of establishing the 
one grade known as Member instead 
of the two presently used, namely Jun- 
ior Member and Member. I don’t think 
they have been very descriptive or too 
clearly understood among foresters let 
alone the people in general. The ad- 
vancement of Member to me has been 
by definition rather than the recogni- 
tion of an individual. Promotion to 
Member under present system does not 
provide for professional recognition. 
I think the graduated dues seale could 
be retained.” 

Another member writes, “I person- 
ally would support wholeheartedly the 
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proposal to have only one grade Mem- 
ber besides the Fellow grade of a pro- 
fessional character. For some time I 
have been of the opinion that the Jun- 
ior classification serves no useful pur- 
pose. This seems like an entirely ar- 
tificial boundary, and as you note in 
your letter one that is most easily 
crossed since endorsements are made 
by the immediate colleagues of the per- 
son applying for advancement. The 
only advantage I can see to such a 
grade is the reduced membership fee 
which accompanies such a grade early 
in the professional career of a forester. 
The high cost of professional member- 
ships is increasingly an item of con- 
cern, especially with the proliferation 
of societies, and the proliferation of 
interests which gradually develop in a 
young professional. I would therefore 
hope that there might still be retained 
some kind of graduated membership 
fee for the early association of a for- 
ester with the Society.” 

Another member writes, “Instead of 
the one grade—Member—proposed by 
the Council, we favor establishment of 
two grades—Member and Senior Mem- 
ber. With such a change, all profes- 
sionally qualified participants could be 
Members of the Society. Young for- 


RESOURCE 


IMAGINATION 


“THE THEME OF A RECENT SCOTT WOODLANDS CONFERENCE 


The imaginative use of resources 


utilization of all Scott resources. 


guides the thinking 
of Scott foresters. 
They know that maximum timberland 


benefits grow from maximum 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY 
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S. D. Warren Co. portable woods village, Bridgton, Maine 


WooDs CAMP-1960 MODEL 


Where is the bunkhouse—the cookshack—the hovel? Gone with 
the horse and the wagon! Today's Warren woodsman lives with his 
family in a modern portable home. His children go to the local schools; 
his wife enjoys electricity, central water supply and sewerage; he lives 
near town, yet near his work, and mechanical equipment has removed 
most of the drudgery from his life. 


These advances are typical of those being made in all phases of 
the pulp and paper industry. Even its concept of public relations is 
changing: most of the industry-owned timberlands are open to the 
camper and sportsman. Here’s one way we can “‘eat our cake and have 
it, too”! 


S. D. Warren Company is proud to be a vital part of our industry, 
and to contribute its share to the growth and progress so evident 
in all its operations. We give full measure of credit to our woodlands 
people who have helped so much toward our total contribution. 
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Domestic 


GAEENACHES, INC. 


Forest Management & Investment Consultants 


APPRAISAL REPORTS e FEASIBILITY STUDIES 
TIMBERLAND BROKERS 


STAFF 
M. P. LAZARA, general manager 
PERRY O. DONALDSON, forest counsel 
ALAN C. RANDALL. asst gen’l manager 
KENNETH E. BEIL, chief forester 


TIMBER LANDS 
CLINTON W. MORROW, sales manager 
KENNETH G. GRAYSON 
JOE CROMARTY 


CONSULTANTS 
J. C. H. ROBERTSON 
BEN S. BRYANT 
C. S. COWAN 


Tropical 


6630 RAINIER AVE. e SEATTLE 18, WASH. e PARKWAY 5-7800 


_ T. S. Coile, Ine. 
Forest Land Consultants 
ROUTE 2, BOX 376, DURHAM, N. C. Phones: 8-9240; 4902 
Land Appraisal Timber Inventories Soil-Site Surveys 
Forest Management Planning Growth Prediction Research 


“Forest Management Based on Soil Productivity” 


SOUTHERN TIMBER MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


FORESTRY TIMBERLANDS 
SERVICES AND 
FOR TIMBER OPERATIONS 


TIMBER LOANS AND FOREST SEED 
HOME OFFICE: P.O. Box 7527, U.S. Highway 280 South, Birmingham 13, Alabama 


P O. Rox 564. Brookhaven, Miss. 404 Montgomery Ave., Sheffield, Ala 
703 James Bivd., Signal Mt., Tenn. 138 West Magnolia Avenue Auburn, Alabama 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 


Topographic Mapping Forest Development Studies 


Timber Stand Maps 
Land Classification 


ensen Wallen 


MAPPING AND FORESTRY SERVICES 
OAKLAND 21, CALIFORNIA 


Forest Inventories 
Forest Appraisals 


660 HEGENBERGER ROAD 


General Photogrammetric and Forestry Consulting Services 
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esters starting in business could sign 


than Junior Member—a point of real 
value to them. Furthermore, the older 
more experienced members would be 
given the additional recognition and 
honor denoted by Senior Member. 
With two grades, a graduated dues 
scale similar to that at present could 
be justified. We further suggest the 
requirements for advancement from 
Member to Senior Member be extended 
from the present three years of experi- 
ence and six years as a Junior Mem 
ber to about ten or even fifteen years 
of Society membership, including at 
least six years of experience after 
qualifying for membership. The grade 
of Senior Member would thereby re- 
quire definite seniority.” 

Another member writes, “In re 
sponse to your letter concerning pro 
posed changes in membership grades, 
I favor the one-member proposal. It 
has been my experience that over the 
vears Junior Members have fallen into 
two classes: those anxious to retain 
this status to keep their dues low and 
those anxious to move up as quickly as 
possible because they felt it was a 
status svmbol. In one case an applicant 
insisted on counting time in graduate 
school as experience se that he could 
move up to the Member grade after 
one year out of school. He was ac 
cepted on this basis in our Section. To 
most Society members the distinction 
between Junior Member and Member 
is I believe, meaningless.” 

Another member writes, “The dis 
tinction between Junior Member and 
Member always has been rather mean 
ingless to me, and in my experience in 
Society affairs IT have never encoun 
tered a situation in which a voting 
member’s rank (other than Fellow) 
Was given any importance. As far as I 
know, this generally is given no weight 
in determining a man’s eligibility for 
office at the Chapter or Section levels, 
or for committee assignments at these 
levels. T suspect that the only possib'e 
effect of this distinction between Junior 
and regular membership is a vaguely 
discriminatory one which some 
younger members may feel their posi 
tion to be relatively inferior to that 
of the members of longer standing. I 
do not think that an effect such as this 
is desirable. For these reasons T do not 
find any valid reasons for continuing 
this division between Junior Member 
and Member grades among voting 
members of the Society. Neither do IT 
find any great merit in reinstating the 
Senior Member grade.” 

Another member writes, “However, 
it is my thinking that perhaps we 


their correspondence as Member rather 
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should maintain some line between 
Juniors and Members for some time 
yet in order to maintain that trial pe- 
riod (be it 3 or 6 years) in which the 
young forester is becoming established 


and proving his professional compe- 
tence. The idea of chenging the pres- 
ent Member classification to Senior 
Member is purely a matter of semantics 
and makes very little difference in my 
estimation.” 

Another member writes, “My objee- 
tion to the present system is of long 
standing, dating back to the time the 
designations of Junior Member and 
Member grades were adopted. My rea- 
sons have not changed: (1) The term 
Member has no significance to anyone, 
other than to indicate that the person 
belongs to the organization, unless the 
Member wishes to explain that he is a 
Member with a capital M every time 
he uses the term. This can become just 
slightly ridiculous! (2) The term Jun- 
ior Member indicates to the new mem- 
ber that he (not knowing that Member 
is spelled with a capital M) is some- 
thing less than a member of the SAF, 
and he frequently looks upon the grade 
of Junior Member as a somewhat lower 
form of life. Anyone who disagrees 
with me on this point should try to ex- 
plain the situation to approximately 
100 students each year! I would sug- 
gest that we retain two grades and 
call them Member and Senior Member. 
This would allow the new member to 
refer to himself as a member, or Mem- 
her, without having to depreciate him- 
self with the Junior appellation. This 
would also allow for a distinetion to 
be given to those who have distin- 
guished themselves through years of 
service to the SAF by giving them the 
title of Senior Member. I would base 
the advancement to Senior Member on 
years of membership in the SAF, and 
I would make it long enough to be 
meaningful, such as 20-25 years. I 
would not base Senior Membership on 
acts of distinguished service to the 
profession, since the grade of Fellow 
could be reserved for this group.” 

It is easy to recognize that there is 
sfill much diversity of opinion. The 
Membership Committee earnestly re- 
quests that those Section chairmen and 
Membership chairmen who have not 


provided the Council Membership Com- | 


mittee with their opinions do so as 
soon as possible. In addition any indi- 
vidual member desiring to express his 
views may do so by writing the Coun- 
cil Membership Committee which con- 


sists of W. C. Bramble, W. D. Hagen- | 


stein, and the undersigned. 


B. E. ALLEN 


Civil Service Commission 
Explains J. F. Examination 

The following exchange of corre- 
spondence between the Society’s Com- 
mittee on Civil Service and the U. 8. 
Civil Service Commission will be self- 
explanatory. 

For additional background informa- 
tion on the entrance level forester 
examinations for federal service, read- 
ers are invited to refer to the article 
“Federal Forester Qualifications” by 
K. M. Daniels in the September issue 
of the JOURNAL. 


Society of American Foresters 
Washington, D.C. 


August 5, 1960 
United States Civil Service Commission 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Gentlemen: 
The Council of the Society of Ameri- 
can Foresters on May 10, 1960, acted 
to request the Civil Service Commis 


sion to require that applicants for ad- | 
mission to the junior professional ex- | 


amination (for forester) be graduated 
from an institution accredited for pro- 
fessional instruction in forestry. The 
Couneil noted that there is such a re- 
quirement for engineers and is con- 
vinced that both the government agen- 


cies hiring foresters and the profession | 


would be benefited by this requirement. 

There are a large and inereasing 
number of educational programs offer- 
ing training in forestry which do not 
meet the minimum requirements for 
accreditation. Many of these programs 
have only one or two staff members 
and inadequate background courses, 
facilities and libraries. Graduates from 
these institutions cannot qualify as pro- 
fessional foresters, yet under present 
regulations they may qualify for the 
junior professional examination. The 
Council believes that situation is detri- 


CAPITAL FORESTRY CO., INC. 


2967 TROY ROAD, SCHENECTADY 9, N. Y. 


Consultant: Ernest L. Handy, Forester 
and Landscape Architect. 

Territory: New York, New England 
States, Pennsylvania and New Jersey. 

Specialization: Arboriculture, landscape 
designing and planting, tax and in- 
surance appraisals. Experienced in 
court testimony as qualified expert. 


JACK M. HALL 


Consulting Forester 

Appraisals - Selective Marking 

Machine Tree Planting Service 
MOULTRIE, GEORGIA 


ADIRONDACK FORESTRY, INC. 


David E. Strong Donald E. Peterson 


Consultants 
Estimates, Appraisals, Marketing 
Management Plans, Tree Planting, Preservation 


WILMINGTON, NEW YORK 


JOHN G. GUTHRIE 
Consulting Forester 


BOX 517 WIGGINS, MISS. 


PHONE WALNUT 8-4958 


Porcius F, Crank, Jr. 


Consulting Forester 


Point Harbor North Carolina 


A. C. F. S. A, 


JAMES E. ASHER 
CONSULTING FORESTER 
Phone Lk Arhd 8185 
P.O. Box 723, Lake Arrowhead, Calif. 


Land Surveyors 


Forest Surveys and 


Inventories. Estab- 
lishing of boundary 
lines. 


BELANGER and BOURGET 


86 MOUNTAIN HILL, QUEBEC, 
P.Q., CANADA 


Consulting Forest Engineers 


Forest Management and 

Logging plans. Loca- 

tions for Wood indus- 
tries. 
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mental to the profession and should 
be corrected. 

Should discussion of this matter be 
advisable, the undersigned will be hap- 
py to meet with you at your conve- 
nience. 


PRENTISS & CARLISLE Co., INC. 


CONSULTING FORESTERS 


Sincerely, 
/s/ R. J. Preston, Chairman 
Civil Service Committee 
/s/ Henry CLEPPER 
Executive Secretary 


Producers of Forest Products 


Management—Estimates—Appraisals 


United States Civil Service Commission 
Washington 25, D. C. 
August 22, 1960 
Mr. Henry Clepper 
Executive Secretary 
Society of American Foresters 


Puitie P. CLEMENT D. Barron 
Forrest B. NELSON 
Epcar G. 


Puitie L. BRowNn 


Georce D. CARLISLE 
Rosert W. AVERILL 
Paut E. Atwoop 


107 COURT STREET e BANGOR, MAINE 


R. B. SHANNON & ASSOCIATES 


— Consulting Professional — 
Foresters 
Landscape Architects 


INDIANA, PENNA. 


Engineers 
Surveyors 


KITTANNING and 


F. J. G. Johnson & Associates, Ltd. 


INDUSTRIAL FORESTERS 
CONSULTATIONS FIELD SERVICES 


MUtual 5-0757 & 3-1825 325 Howe St. Vancouver 1, B. C. 


North Water Street 


BANZHAF & COMPANY 


BRoadway 6-2062 


MILWAUEKEE 2 


Consultants to the Wood Using Industries 


HENRY L. BANGO 


Consulting 


(Since 1945) 


SHREVEPORT, 
LOUISIANA 


P. O. Box 5041 


Mills Building 
Washington 6, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Clepper: 

This is in reply to the letter of Au- 
gust 5, 1960, signed by you and Dean 
R. J. Preston, Chairman of your Civil 
Service Committee, calling our atten- 
tion to the Society Council’s action of 
May 10 to request us to require that 
applicants for entrance level forester 
examinations be graduated from insti- 
tutions accredited for professional in 
struction in forestry. You also in- 
formed us that the Council noted that 
there is such a requirement for engi- 
neers. 

Evidently the Council has been mis 
iaformed about the requirements for 
engineers. Actually the civil service 
standards for Foresters are, on the 
whole, more demanding than those for 
Engineers. We have prescribed a mini- 
mum educational requirement for only 
those engineering positions which in 
volve research, development, or other 
highly technical work. Under this re 
quirement we accept applicants who 
have completed (1) a 4-year curric 
ulum accredited by the Engineers’ 
Council for Professional Development 
(the aeerediting organization for the 
engineering profession) or (2) a 4- 
year curriculum equivalent thereto in 
type, content, and quality. 
There are a number of colleges and 
universities which are not fully acered- 
ited by ECPD that give training in 
engineering which is considered to be 
generally the equivalent of training in 
accredited schools. The Commission 
has never established a minimum edu- 
cational requirement for nonresearch 
engineers, since the peculiarities of the 
oceupation are such that some engi- 
neers have acquired professional train- 
ing through on-the-job experience. 
Enough engineers have entered the 
profession this way to preclude the 
setting of educational requirements un- 


scope, 
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der the terms of the Veterans’ Prefer- 
ence Act of 1944. This law restricts 
the establishment of minimum educa- 
tional requirements to positions with 
duties and responsibilities which ¢an- 
not be performed by persons without 
such education, 

In establishing educational require- 
ments the Commission’s consistent pol- 
icy is that the requirements must be 
kept broad enough to allow all qualified 
applicants to compete in examinations, 
regardless of whether or not they have 
their training in a_pro- 
fessionally accredited school. In other 
graduates from 
schools which are accredited by several 
recognized organizations, including col- 
lege accrediting associations. Our rea- 
for setting require- 
ments in this manner is partly due to 
the fact that professional accrediting 
organizations deal in terms of full pro- 
fessional training standards and partly 
due to the fact that we give a rather 
broad interpretation to the term ac- 
credited. The professional accrediting 
exact- 


completed 


words, we accept 


son educational 


organizations often have very 
ing requirements concerning curricula, 
staff, facilities, ete., and some schools 
level in- 


struction, fail to meet a minor portion 


giving high caliber college 


of these demanding requirements, vet 


graduate well-trained students. Our 
experience has been that the better 


students from such schools will com- 
pare favorably with the better students 
from professionally accredited schools 
and that they fact, better 
trained than the poorer students from 
the professionally aceredited schools. 


are, in 


We feel that any requirements which 
would number of 
qualified the Federal 
restrictive. 


small 
from 
would be unduly 
Accordingly, we cannot approve the 
requirement you propose. 

Let me assure you that this does not 
mean that we do not appreciate the 
honest and untiring efforts of a pro- 


bar 
students 


even a 


service 


fessional organization, such as yours, 
to raise the standards of its profession. 
We depend upon an aggressive organ- 
ization of this kind to set the pace, but 
there will always be a lag between 
what a profession demands in the way 
of full professional training standards 
and what we must use in the way of 
recruiting standards. This is inherent 
in the nature of our respective func- 
tions. 

If you have any further questions 
about this matter, please feel free to 
call them to my attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
s/ C. Manse, Keene, Chief 
Standards Division 


Deadline for Consultants 
Listing 

Consulting foresters who 
have their names included in the Di- 
rectory of Consulting Foresters, to be 
published in the January 1961 Jour- 
NAL OF Forestry, should apply to the 
Society office not later than November 
1, 1960. 


wish to 


Information supplied should | 


follow the form used in the directory | 


published in the January 1960 Jonr- 
NAL. 
good standing, i.e., have paid 
Society dues. 


Members to be listed must be in | 
1960 | 


Consultants whose listings appeared | 


in the previous directory and who have 
not returned inquiry cards mailed in 
September should do so at once. 


RRR 


Upper Mississippi Valley 
Section Summer Meeting 


With an attendance of 125 members | 


and ladies, the Upper Mississippi Val- 
ley Section held its summer meeting 
in Duluth, Minn., August 18-19. In- 


door sessions were in the Spalding Ho- | 


tel. 


Chairman F. T. Frederickson 


pre- 


sided at the business meeting. Reports | 


were made by several committees, in- 


cluding membership by John Hubbard, 
and state registration 
Arthur Ennis. 


A resolution favoring the publication 


legislation by | 


of a Section newsletter was passed. | 


The members also voted to 


oppose | 


transfer of the University of Minne- | 
sota School of Forestry from St. Paul | 


to the Duluth branch. 


A special report on Minnesota’s 


Legislative Interim Committee on For- | 


estry and Land Ownership was pre- 
sented by J. H. Allison, consultant and 
secretary to the committee. 

Henry Clepper, SAF executive sec- 
retary, reported on Society affairs and 
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TEX-LA LAND MANAGEMENT 
SERVICE 


P.O. BOX 38, JASPER, TEXAS 
“A Complete Land and Forest 
Consulting Service” 

A. C. Bace Jr., Gen. Manager 


ALBERT G. HALL 


Forestry Relations Counsel 
Consulting Forester 
Member, Association of Consulting Foresters 
810 18th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


CLYDE S. MARTIN... 
Forest Consultant 


902 Puget Sound Bank Building 
TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
MArket 7-0886 


FRANK W. BENNETT 
& ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Foresters 
4767 Convention Street 

Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Telephone WA 4-4261 


EDWARD F. STEIGERWALDT 


Consulting Forester 


Tomahawk Wisconsin 


Ed Knapp Company 


Knapp e L. Martindale 


Consulting Foresters 
4435 Pio Nono Ave. Macon, Georgia 


THOMAS F. SCHWEIGERT, 
R.F., RLS, 


Consulting Forester 
Land Surveyor 
Penncy Building, Petoskey, Michigan 


IVAN M. ELCHIBEGOFF 
Consulting International Forest Economist 
Salutes the 
Society of American Foresters 
on the 60th birthday 
UNion 4-0548 
4206 Kaywood Drive Mt. Rainier, Md. 


NATHAN D. CANTERBURY | 
Consulting Forester 


5701 JACKSON ST. 
HOUSTON 4, TEXAS 


ROBERT F.KNOTH & CO. 
Foresters —Timber Cruisers — Appraisers — Surveyors, 


CHARLESTON. 


Timber Data 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
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WILLIAM A. EASTMAN, Jr. 


Consulting Forester 


Complete Professional Service 


SEATTLE 1, WASHINGTON 


410 J. Green Building ‘Phone MAin 4-2814 


Timber Estimates 
Land Management 
Appraisals, Marketing 


TILLINGHAST and REED 
Danville, W. Va. 


POMEROY & McGOWIN 


MANAGER S 


Chapman, Alabama 


Fores f 


Monticello, Arkansas 
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Fredericton, New Brunswick, Canada ae 
Cordova, Alaska 


Branches— 


SPECIALIZING IN WESTERN FORESTS 


BIGLEY & FEISS Foresters, inc. 


Eugene OREGON Medford 


Phone SP 3-1725 


Phone Di 4-4712 
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on plans for the sixtieth anniversary 


meeting, scheduled for Washington, 
D. C., November 13-16. Chairman 
Frederickson was designated as the 


Society’s official delegate to this meet- 
ing. Frank H. Kaufert, general chair- 
man of the joint meeting of the Society 
and the Canadian Institute of For- 
estry, reported on preliminary plans 
for that meeting, to be held in Min- 
neapolis, October 8-11, 1961. 

At the Section’s dinner the principal 
speaker was Charles A. Connaughton, 
SAF president. The dinner program 
featured musical entertainment. 

A tour of the seaway port facilities 
of the City of Duluth concluded the 


program. 
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George T. Carlisle (1886-1960) 


George T. Carlisle, co-founder, presi- 
dent of Prentiss & Carlisle Co., Ine., 
Timberland Managers, Consulting For- 
esters and Engineers of Bangor, Maine, 
died suddenly at his home in Bangor 
on May 17, 1960. 

Mr. Carlisle 
throughout New England in the tim- 
ber appraisal and management field 
and highly respected by those in the 


was widely known 


industry. 

A native of Edgecomb, Maine, he 
attended Lincoln Academy and gradu- 
ated from the University of Maine in 
1909 with a B.S. degree in forestry. 

Mr. Carlisle considered out- 
standing in the forestry field and did 
work in British Columbia, the Gaspe 
Coast, Quebec, and in the South. He 
worked with the State of Tennessee as 
an expert appraiser at the time of the 
creation of the Great Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park. 

Mr. Carlisle’s other interests included 
the trusteeship of a large estate in- 
volved in timberlands, and director- 
ships in the Eastern Trust and Bank- 
ing Co. and the Lincoln Trust Com- 


was 


pany. He was a longtime member of 
the Society of American Foresters, 


former president of the Bangor Cham- 
ber of Commerce and the University of 
Maine Alumni Council. He was also 
one of the original officers of the 
American Pulpwood Assocication. 


L. F. Whittemore (1894-1960) 


Laurence F. Whittemore, 66, of Con- 
cord, N. H., an Honorary Member of 
the Society of American Foresters, died 
in August. 

Born June 8, 1894, in Pembroke, 
N. H., he was graduated from Pem- 
broke Academy, then began work with 
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7 out of 10 
chain saw owners 


Cant wrong! 


e When the chips are down, who says “That's the 
chain for me!’’? The saw owner, of course . .. the log- 
ger, pulpcutter, farmer, timber worker who has to 
produce with his saw. 


e And year in, year out the country over, on all makes 
of saws in all kinds of timber, seven out of ten saw 
owners choose OREGON chain.* 


e These seven out of ten chain users can’t be wrong! 
Through years of on-the-job experience, they've found 
that OREGON chain outcuts them all, stands up when 
the going’s rough, is easiest to file and maintain. They 
stick with ever-dependable OREGON chain. 


¢ Join ’em! When you buy a new saw, when you replace 
a worn chain, ask your chain saw dealer for the chain 
with “OREGON” on every cutter. 


*Data from 1959 survey “The Woodcutting Industry”. Details on request, 


MICRO-MANUFACTURE PRODUCT OF 


© Copyright 1960 OMARK Industries, Inc. - OREGON Saw Chain Div. 


PORTLAND, OREGON + CINCINNATI, OHIO + GUELPH, ONTARIO, CANADA 
ADELAIDE, AUSTRALIA + KOPPARBERG, SWEDEN 


7 out of IO choose 
OREGON Chain 


How about you ? 


Your chain Saw 
outlet hag it 
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HAROLD R. BRUNING 


Registered Forester 
Registered Land Surveyor 


Beulah, Michigan 


TIMBER CRUISING 


FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Georce I. GENTRY 
Forester 


OrFrice HI 3-3638 
Res. H! 3-2634 


310 F STREET 


EUREKA, CALIF 


FRANK J. LEMIEUX 


Forester 


1015 WHITNEY BUILDING 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


GEO. L. DRAKE... 
Forest Consultant 


902 Puget Sound Bank Building 
TACOMA 2, WASHINGTON 
MArket 7-0886 


JACK E. WINN 


Forest Land Evaluation 
Tree Farm Management 


OLYMPIA, WASHINGTON 
3544 SO. QUINCE Fleetwood 2-0465 


THE S. G. KEEDWELL CO. 
EMPORIA, VIRGINIA 


Forest appraisals, surveys 
and management plans. 


CARL M. CARPENTER 


Consulting Forester 


Timber Management, Appraisals and Sales, 
Christmas Tree Specialist, Registered Surveyor 


NASHVILLE, INDIANA 


the Boston and Maine Railroad. Fol- 
lowing other industrial employment in 
New England and service as state tax 
commissioner of New Hampshire, he 
became in 1932 an assistant to the 
president of the Boston and Maine 
Railroad and Maine Central Railroad. 


In 1946 he was named president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston; 
in 1948, president of the New Haven 
Railroad; and in 1950, president of 
Brown Company, Berlin, N. H., one 
of the oldest wood-using companies in 
the Northeast, and a major producer 
of pulp and paper products. 


Mr. Whittemore had a broad under- 
standing of the importance of forest 
management in the Northeast. He long 
advocated improved woods manage- 
ment as a means of sustaining the nu- 
merous industries in the region that 


are dependent on the resouree. 


His election to Honorary Member- 
ship was in recognition of his coopera- 
tion with foresters and forestry inter- 
ests to promote better understanding 
of the essentiality of the timber re- 
source in America. 


Frank C. W. Pooler (1892-1960) 


Frank C. W. Pooler, regional for- 
ester of Region 3, U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, from 1920 to 1945, died July 16, 
1960, in Albuquerque, N. Mex., where 
he has resided for the past 50 years. 


Mr. Pooler was born in New York 
City on June 10, 1892. He was one 
of the nation’s pioneers in the con- 
servation field and became a forest 
ranger under the General Land Office 
in the Department of the Interior in 
Arizona, at the age of 22, a year be- 
fore the establishment of the U. S. 
Forest Service. He later transferred 
to the Forest Service and remained 
with it until his retirement in 1945. 
His entire forestry career was spent 
in the Southwestern Region. 


P. O. Box 1070 


Stevens Forestry Service, Inc. 


Timber Estimates @ Timber Marking @ Timberland Management 


It it's Trees or Timber, it's our Business 


EL DORADO, ARKANSAS 


Phone 3-5068 


KEITH CRANSTON, Forestry ConsULTANT 
LELAND, MISSISSIPPI (HEADQUARTERS) 
Professional services and nationwide loans. 


Supervision of estates; Management; Marketing; Appraisals; 
Forestry Personnel Placement with Industry. 
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He was elected to membership in 
the Society of American Foresters in 
1921 and became a Senior Member in 
1925. 


Mrs. Edward 8. Edgerton 
(1869-1960) 


Mrs. Edward S. Edgerton, author 
of textbooks and articles on forestry, 
died in Washington, D. C., August 15, 
(960. 

The former Daisy Priscilla Smith, 
Mrs. Edgerton was born in Bradford, 
England, and came to this country at 
the age of 2. She joined the editorial 
department of the U. S. Forest Service 
in 1905 and devoted her life to work 
for forestry. Previous to her retire- 
ment in 1938, she took a three-year 
leave of absence to serve as assistant 
state forester for Mississippi and pre- 
pared a textbook on forestry for the 
state’s schools. 

Mrs. Edgerton became an Associate 
Member of the Society of American 
Foresters in 1930. 
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Membership Applications 
and Advancements 


Proposals for admission, advancement, 
and reinstatement received in the Society 
office during the month of August are 
listed below. 

Action on the eligibility of those pro 
posed for membership as listed below 
will be taken by the Council as of Octo- 
ber 31, 1960. 

Communications from the voting mem 
bers regarding the membership eligibility 
of these persons should be received in the 
Society office prior to that date. 

Appalachian Section 
Junior Grade 

Bond, D. L., Area Forester, Continental 
Can Co., Ine., Ridgeland, 8S. C. (Re- 
instatement ). 

Hubble, W. A., Service Forester, Vir- 
ginia Div. of Forestry, Halifax, Va. 
(Affiliate 1955.) 

Students Eligible for Automatic 

Advancement 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 

Roberts, B. R. 

NortH CAROLINA STATE COLLEGE 
Hagwood, R. I Johnson, H. M. 

Central States Section 
Junior Grade 
Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
PurpDUE UNIVERSITY 
Haubry, N. F. Reid, P. O. 
Hedges, W. L. Weadick, M. FE. 
Columbia River Section 
Member Grade 
Bjornsen, R. L., Dist. Ranger, USFS, 


OcrToBer 1960 


1953, Junior 


( Affiliate 


Baker 
1957). 
Taube, A. H., 1350 West 15th Ave., 
Eugene, Ore. (Junior 1951 Rein. 1955). 
Affiliate Grade 
Woods Foreman, St. Regis 
Glenwood, Wash. 


Ore. 


Neils, G. F., 
Paper Co. 


Stone, W. D., Asst. Ranger, USFS, Silver 
Lake, 


Ore. 


Gulf States Section 
Junior Grade 
Dillon, J. L., Cons. Forester, The Cham 
pion Paper & Fibre Co., Cleveland, 

Texas (Affiliate 1957). 
Ruby, J. D., Forester, Southern Pine Lbr. 

Co., Pineland, Texas (Affiliate 1955). 

Students Eligible for Automatic 

Advancement 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
Thomas, A. B. 
Tubbs, C. L. 
Weldon, I. D. 
Winberry, K. R. 


LOUISIANA 
Gillette, C. N. 
Harbuck, R. 8. 
Oliver, H. E. 
Thiels, P. J. 

LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 
sardwell, J. L. Kinsella, N. J. 


Fogg, P. J. Monroe, J. F. 
Goldman, J. M. Whitehead, G. W. 


Associate Grade 
Broadfoot, W. M., Soil Scientist, 
Stoneville, Miss. 


USFS, 


Inland Empire Section 
Member Grade 
Kizer, R. D., Forester, USFS, St. Maries, 
Idaho, Univ. Idaho, BSF, 1956 (Junior 
1956). 
Intermountain Section 
Student Grade 
Uran Stare UNIVERSITY 
Sjoblom, P. L. 
Grade 
USFS, Kamas, 


Affiliate 


Grover, F. H., 
Utah. 


Forester, 


Northern California Section 
Junior Grade 

Gilden, E. 

of Calif., 


1955). 


E., Extension Forester, Univ. 
Berkeley, Calif. (Affiliate 


Member Grade 
Anderson, H. W., Forester, Pacific S. W. 
Forest & Range Expt. Sta., Berkeley, 
Calif. (Reinstatement ). 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
Member Grade 


Bolle, A. W., Assoc. Prof., Mont. State 
Univ., Missoula, Mont. Mont. State, 
BSF, 1937 (Junior 1956). 


Ozark Section 
Junior Grade 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
Grunwald, C. H. Jones, B. L. 
Runge, N. W. 


Southeastern Section 
Student Grade 
UNIVERSITY 
Allison, H. D. 
Mears, C. P. 


OF GEORGIA 
Parten, T. R. 
Womble, J. R. 

‘ 


Junior Grade 

Crosby, W. N., Farm Forester, Fla. For- 
est Service, Marianna, Fla. Auburn 
Univ., BSF, 1954. 

Reid, T. M., Forester, International Pa- 
per Co., Camilla, Ga. (Reinstatement). 

Sample, E. A., Forester, U. 8S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co., Birmingham, Ala. Auburn 
Univ., BSF, 1954. 


Students Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
AUBURN UNIVERSITY 
Davidson, J. R. O’Gara, J. D. 
Ezell, R. C. Thompson, B,. O. 
Mason, N. M. Woodyard, G. G. 


UNIVERSITY OF GEORGIA 
Beland, J. W. Gibbons, B. W. 
Senson, L. G. Haddock, W. H. 
Brewer, W. P. Helton, C. S. 
Carswell, E. P. Nease, E. T. 
Claxton, C. T. Pittman, J. D. 
Cobb, J. B. Spivey, W. R. 
Dukes, D. W. Stephens, C. R. 
Free, C. B. Turk, G. B. 
Garrett, J. M. Woodward, L. A. 


Member Grade 
Smith, J. E., Asst. Forester, U. 
Corp., Fairfield, Ala. Auburn 
BSF, 1949 (Junior 1954). 
Vilece, E. A., Asst. Industrial Forester, 
Gulf States Paper Corp., Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. Auburn Univ., BSF, 1957 (Junior 
1957). 


S. Steel 
Univ., 


Southwestern Section 


Junior Grade 


Lane, L. E., Forester, Bur. of Land 
Mgmt., Albuquerque, N. Mex. (Re- 
instatement ). 


Upper Mississippi Valley Section 
Junior Grade 

Lauber, D. H., 2926 4th Ave., East, Hib 

bing, Minn. Univ. Minn., BSF, 1960. 


Student Eligible for Automatic 
Advancement 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
Salomonsen, F. E. 


Wisconsin-Michigan Section 

Junior Grade 

Students Eligible for 

Advancement 

MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 
Benson, D. A. 

Diekerson, B. P. 

Dissmeyer, G. E. 
Duryea, R. A. 
Fowler, A. L. 
Fowler, G. 8. 
Fralish, J. 8. 
Hearl, M. F. 


Automatic 


Horning, P. A. 
Massello, J. W. 
Messner, R. M. 
Peterson, W. B. 
Ross, L. L. 
Sehmidtman, D. M. 
Ward, D. J. 
Winkler, F. J. 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
Eberhart, J. E. 
Member Grade 

Schomaker, C. E., Graduate Asst., Mich. 

State Univ., East Lansing, Mich. Penn. 


State, BSF, 1950, MF, 1954 (Junior 
1954). 
No Section 
Corresponding Grade 
Ibanez, Carlos Aurelid Lopez, Forest 


Engineer, Ministry of Agric., Bogata, 
Colombia, South Ameriea. 

Jazirei, M. H., Forest Research Officer, 
Ministry of Agriec., Tehran, Iran. 


Phone WAlnut 8-4928 


RANDLE J. DEDEAUX 
CONSULTING FORESTER 


P.O. Box 57 PERKINSTON, MISS. 


WILLIAM H. PRICE 
FOREST MANAGEMENT 
Specializing in 
Timber Tax Problems 


2626 W. Lynn—Seattle 99, Wash. 
AT 3-7482 


WESTERN TIMBER SERVICES 
California-Oregon-Washington 
Robert E. Kleiner 
Arcata, California 


Arcata Hotel Bldg. — VA-2-1333 


Cruising Surveys 
Forest Management Planning 
HENRY E. DUCKETT JR. 
CONSULTING FORESTER 

CApitol 3-7075 
WORCESTER, VERMONT 
Tree Planting Stand Improvement 
Marketing & Timber Sales 


PAUL T. WINSLOW 
Consulting Forest Engineer 


ESTIMATES—APPRAISALS—MANAGEMENT 
STAATSBURGH-ON-HUDSON, N. Y, 


TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE 


1166-7th Avenue, West, Eugene, Oregon 
Protection—Reforestation—Inventory 
Utilization—Research 


Verne D. Bronson, Chief forester, Phone 5-537! 


COST ESTIMATES—TAX APPRAISALS—CRUISING 
SURVEYS AND MANAGEMENT 


INTERMOUNTAIN 
TIMBER SERVICE 


4101 STATE ST. 
PHONE 2-4300 


THOMAS (TOM) C. CLIFTON 


MILLIKEN 
FORESTRY COMPANY 


S00 BELT LINE BLVD. P.O. BOX 5404 


COLUMBIA, Ss. C. 
WILLIAM F. MILLIKEN 


K. M. ALLAN 
JAMES R. CATHCART, JR. 
HUGH M. LUPOLD 
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CTIVE MARKING MANAGEMENT PLAKS 
MARKETING 


Gene 


REGISTERED 


CONSULTING FORESTER 


2112 HAGAN DRIVE — PHONE 2-1360 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 


CHARLES R. PAGE, JR. 
AND ASSOCIATES 
FOREST LAND MANAGERS 
AND CONSULTANTS 


Telephone 
MA 9-2807 HOME OX 8-524) OFFICE 
913 S. Harris Lane, Chattanooga 11, Tenn. 


A. R. MARIS 
Consulting Forester 
Rec. LAnp SURVEYOR 
TimBer APPRAISALS 
Tree FARM MANAGEMENT 
tox 122 Forks, Wash. 


Northern Timber Services 
Curtis R. Lytle 
Consulting Forester 


Box 365 Wellsboro, Penna. 


RESIDENCE MU 8-4353 
OFrFice MU 6-4103 


DOUGLAS F. HORAN 


Consultant Forester 


316 WINDSOR LAKELAND, FLA. 


§. A. Newman—Forest Engineers 


Timberland Appraisals 
Forest Taxation 
3030 Colby Ave. ALpine 9-441 1 
Everett, Wash. 


TIMBER MANAGEMENT TIMBER CRUISING 


NEIL GILLIAM 


Forester 
TIMBER SALES AND CONTRACT 
LOGGING SUPERVISION A SPECIALTY 
2135 EVERDING ST., EUREKA, CALIF. 
Hittsive 3-3962 


Professional Services in the Field of Forestry 


CLIFTON LA BREE 


Consulting Forester 
Timber Sales, Forest Management, Forest 
Inventory Appraisals, Land Surveying, Timber 
Stand Improvement 

Wilson Hill TRinity 4-5551 
New Boston, N. H. Telephone 


Forestry News 


Observance of National 
Forest Products Week 


For the first time, the forest prod- 
ucts industry of the U. S. and Canada 
has set aside a specific week for recog- 
nition of the contributions made by the 
forests and their products to a better 
way of life. Sponsored by Hoo-Hoo 
International, a lumberman’s frater- 
nity, and with backing from many 
sources, the week of October 16-22 has 
been designated National Forest Prod- 
ucts Week. 

At its meeting at Grand Isle, La., in 
May, the Council of the SAF unani- 
mously endorsed this observance and 
recommended strong Section and Chap- 
ter support and participation. Council 
member W. D. Hagenstein in a memo- 
randum to all Sections and Chapters 
noted: “This oceasion will give for- 
esters a fine opportunity to emphasize 
the important part our profession 
plays in the management of land for a 
permanent supply of forest products 
for the use and benefit of the Ameri- 
can people.” 

Jack S. Berry, SAF member, Sac- 
ramento, Calif., is national coordinator 
for Forest Products Week. 

(As this issue goes to press a resolu- 
tion calling for the establishment of 
an annual National Forest Products 
Week had been introduced by United 
States Senator John L. MeClellan, 
passed the Senate, and was awaiting 
action by the House.) 


Kimball Named Executive 
Director of National Wildlife 
Federation 


Appointment of Thomas L. Kimball 
of Denver, Colo., to the position of 
executive director of the National 
Wildlife Federation effective Septem- 
ber 1, 1960, was announced by Presi- 
dent Claude D. Kelley, Atmore, Ala. 
Kimball succeeds to the post formerly 


K. B. WOOD & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Aerial Cruising and Topographic Photo Mapping Pioneers 
Publishers of Wood Timber Sales Review, only publication on con- 
cluded and pending sales of USFS, BLM, & state timber in the North. 


west. 


601 Dekum Bldg. 


CA 6-2485 


Portland 4, Oregon 


held by Ernest Swift, who relinquished 
it in March due to reasons of ill 
health. Business Manager J. A. Brown- 
ridge has been serving as acting execu- 
tive director during the interim period. 
Swift, who resides in Rice Lake, Wis., 
continues to serve the National Wild- 
life Federation as a conservation ad 
viser, 

Except for four years of service in 
the U. S. Air Foree during World 
War II, Kimball served in many eapae- 
ities with the Arizona Game and Fish 
Commission during the period of 1939 
to 1952 and was executive director for 
the last five years. In 1952, he became 
executive director of the Colorado 
Game and Fish Department and served 
in that capacity until accepting the 
position with the National Wildlife 
Federation. 


Record Tree Planting by Southern 
Pulp & Paper Industry 


An cleven-state survey conducted by 
the Southern Pulpwood Conservation 
Association, Atlanta, Ga., shows that 
pulp and paper companies and inde- 
pendent suppliers of pulpwood in 
1959-1960 were responsible for plant- 
ing on industry lands and distributing 
to other private landowners 401 million 
seedlings. Over 58 percent of these 
tree seedlings were produced in 19 in- 
dustry-operated nurseries in the South. 


Soil Conservation Leader Dies 


Dr. Hugh H. Bennett, internation- 
ally known as the “father of soil con- 
servation,” died in Burlington, N. C., 
July 7, 1960. A resident of Falls 
Church, Va., Dr. Bennett retired April 
30, 1952, from the U. 8S. Department 
of Agriculture after nearly half a cen- 
tury of service to the nation. 

Born in North Carolina in 1881, 
Hugh Bennett began his professional 
eareer in 1903 following graduation 
from the University of North Caro- 
lina. He entered the old Bureau of 
Soils in the Department of Agriculture 
and was assigned to field duty on soil 
surveys. His government pamphlet, 
Soil Erosion a National Menace, pub- 


| lished in 1928 aroused national inter- 
| est. He was put in charge of the soil 
| erosion and soil and water conserva- 
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tion research and surveys that were 
launched soon afterward, was made 
chief of the Soil Erosion Service in 
the Department of the Interior in 1933, 
and appointed chief of the Soil Con- 
servation Service when it was estab- 
lished in the Department of Agricul- 
ture in 1935. He remained its chief 
until 1951 when he was made special 
assistant to the Seeretary of Agricul- 
ture, from which post he retired. 

Dr. Bennett was the author of five 
books, hundreds of technical and popu- 
lar articles on soil and water conserva- 
tion, and many pamphlets. He was a 
Fellow of the American Society of 
Agronomy, the American Geographical 
Society, and the AAAS, and a foun- 
der of the Soil Conservation Society 
of America. He held two honorary de- 
grees, from the University of North 
Carolina and Clemson Agricultural 


College. 


National Conference on 
Water Pollution 


The first federally sponsored Con- 
ference on Water Pollution will be 
held at a 3-day session beginning De- 
cember 12, 1960, at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

More than 1,000 national leaders 
from all walks of life are expected to 
attend and organizations to be invited 
will include a broad sampling of na- 
tional groups with a special stake in 
maintaining adequate supplies of clean 
water. Sponsored by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Edueation and Wel- 
fare, the conference is being called at 
the direction of President Eisenhower. 


AAAS Meeting 


The meeting of Section O (Agricul- 
ture) of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science will be 
held at the Biltmore Hotel, New York 
City, December 27-30. The topie for 
the Section symposium will be “Land- 
Zoning in Relation to Agriculture, 
Suburban, Industrial, Forest, and Ree- 
reational Needs of the Future.” 

The JouRNAL will carry the program 
of that meeting in the November issue. 


Private & Industrial 


Eastern Names General Manager 
of Woodlands 


Appointment of Wilfred M. McKay 
as general manager—woodlands of 
Eastern Fine Paper and Pulp Divi- 
sion, Standard Packaging Corp., Ban- 
gor, Maine, has been announced. Mr. 


McKay succeeds D. B. Demeritt who 
has resigned to devote full time to his 
responsibilities with the Dead River 
Company of which he is vice president 
and director. Mr. McKay has been an 
employee of the Eastern organization 
since 1944, serving successively as 
supervisor of trucking operations, 
wood superintendent, and woods op- 
erations. 


I.P. Announces Changes in 
Northern Woodlands 


Changes in the Northern Woodlands 
Department of International Paper 
Company were announced recently by 
Lawrence J. Kugelman, Northern Divi- 
sion woodlands manager. 

George M. Blaisdell, resident man- 
ager of Woodlands, Maine, and man- 
oger of the company’s wholly-owned 
subsidiary, International Logging Cor- 
poration, is retiring after more than 
30 years of company service. 

Morris R. Wing has been named to 
succeed Mr. Blaisdell in both positions. 
In addition, George M. Blaisdell, Jr., 
has been appointed general superin- 
tendent of International Logging Cor- 
poration which operates the company’s 
timberlands in northwestern Maine. 


Chesapeake Corp. 
Appoints Two Foresters 


Joseph B. Vinson, of Raleigh, N. C., 
has been engaged as general forestry 
assistant of The Chesapeake Corpora- 
tion of Virginia, according to an an- 
nouncement by Carl A. Olsson, vice 
president and general woodlands man- 
ager. 

J. H. Johnson, chief forester, said 
Mr. Vinson is making his headquarters 
in West Point, Va. Another addition 
to the staff—Robert F. Brake, of Hali- 
fax, N. C.—will be an area forester 
working out of Lynchburg. Both Vin- 
son and Brake are forestry graduates 
of North Carolina State College. 


Diamond National Promotes 
R. J. Wood 


Raymond J. Wood has been pro- 
moted to director of forest manage- 
ment for the Diamond Match Division 
of Diamond National Corporation. The 
announcement was made recently by 
I. H. Koenig, general manager of the 
Diamond Match Division. 


Mr. Wood has been with Diamond 
National for eleven years as manager 
of the land and timber departments in 
Minnesota and Colorado. He had pre- 
viously worked for the University of 
Minnesota—from which received 
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ROBERT C. FRAUNBERGER 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANT 
FOREST PRODUCTS INDUSTRIES 

Registered Forester 


626 BLACK ROCK ROAD 
BRYN MAWR, PENNA. 


Consulting Forester Forest Surveyor 
JOHN STOCK 
Specializing in Adirondack Forest 
and Tax Problems 
Tupper Lake, N. Y. 


Box 311 


RICHARD V, MILES 
& ASSOCIATES 


Forestry Consultants 
Real Estate Brokers 
TUSCALOOSA, ALABAMA 


Suite 1006 First National Bank Building 
Plaza 2-8758 


PAUL M. SANDERS 


Consulting Forester 
916 YEON BLDG. 
PORTLAND 4, OREGON 


Telephone: CApitol 8-3536 


CHARLES G. GELTZ 
ASSOCIATES 
FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 
EDUCATIONAL SILVICULTURE PROMOTION 
REGISTERED FORESTER: GEORGIA NO. 97 
1521 N.W. 7th Avenue, Gainesville, Florida 


BENSON H. PAUL 
Consultant 
TIMBER GROWTH AND WOOD 
QUALITY IN FOREST PRODUCTS 


1118 UNIVERSITY BAY DRIVE 
MADISON 5, WISCONSIN 
Telephone CEdar 3-6980 


GION B. HOOKER 


Consulting Forester 
1072 ANZIO ST. 
CRESCENT CITY, CALIFORNIA 


NAT'L TIMBER CONSULTANTS 
Box 497, Salem, Mo. 


E. W. Woods—Chars. Kirk 
Central & Southern States 


Management—Appraisals— 


Valuations—Mapping & Estimating 
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Foresters, Inc. 
Consultants 


104 Brack Hawk Lane 
West Larayette, INDIANA 


j, HUGO KRAEMER ASSOCIATES 


Consulting Foresters 


Complete Professional Services 
249 Lark St., Albany 10, New York 


EINO SAINIO 


Registered Forester 
Registered Land Surveyor 
NEWBERRY, MICHIGAN 


FRANK E. KARPICK 
130 Kay Street 
Buffalo 15, New York 
Consultant to Municipalities—Specializ- 
ing in Shade Tree Planting Programs and 
Shade Tree Maintenance Problems — 
Northeastern United States 


For Florida Real Estate of 

Forestry Service call or write 

FRANCIS H. CLIFTON 
Realtor-Forest Consultant 


320 N. Blvd. DeLand, Florida 
P.O. Box 899 Phone RE 4-0630 


JIM H. PANTER 


Consulting Forester 
TIMBER MANAGEMENT G INVENTORIES 
APPRAISALS—CRUISING 
SELECTIVE MARKING 
WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT 
BOUNDARY LINE SURVEYS 


P.0. Box 469 Phone 1539 Thomson, Ga. 


B.S. and Master degrees in forestry 
as an extension forester. 

A member of the Forest Products 
Research Society, he is presently vice 
president of the Timber Producers As- 
sociation and secretary of the Division 
of Forest Products of the SAF. He is 
a veteran of World War II, having 
served with the Air Force in the Pacific 
Theatre. 


Forester Named Company 
Vice President 


The Southern Pine Lumber Com- 
pany, meeting in Diboll, Texas, in 


August announced the creation of four 
new company division vice president 
posts. Kenneth Nelson was named vice 
president for Land and Timber. 


Simpson-Redwood Co. Hosts 
NW Forest Soils Council 
Summer Meeting 

John Miles, woods manager for the 
Simpson-Red wood Company, welcomed 
some 40 foresters to the annual sum- 
mer field meeting of the Northwest 
Forest Soils Council. This was the 
first Council meeting to be held in Cali- 
fornia and consisted of a two-day field 
tour of problem areas in the Arcata 
area of Humboldt County and a ban- 
quet meeting in the historic Eureka 
Inn. 

The Couneil adopted a resolution in- 
viting Northern California to be in- 
cluded in the area of interest of the 
Council. It will consider at its next 
meeting the suggestion that its name 
be changed to the Western Forest 
Soils Council. 


Pulp and Paper Foundation 
Awards N. C. Scholarships 

The Scholarship Committee of the 
Pulp and Paper Foundation, Inc., has 


Forest Management 
& Appraisals 


JACh E. LARSON 


5524 Elvas Avenue 


Sacramento 19, California 


Forestry Consuitant 
Licensed Surveyor 
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awarded scholarships totalling $52,500 
in the School of Forestry at North 
Carolina State College for the 1960- 
1961 academic year. 
Announcement of the committee’s 
action was made by Dr. R. J. Perston, 
dean of the College’s School of For- 
estry, and Prof. R. G. Hitchings, fae- 
ulty member of the Pulp and Paper 
Technology Curriculum in the School 
of Forestry. 
Attending the committee meeting 
were Dr. H. Y. Charbonnier, chairman, 
Union Bag-Camp Corporation; Lee 
Darby, North Carolina Pulp Company; 
Harry Cotton, International Paper 
Company; and H. D. Cook, Dr. King- 
ston Johns, Dr. Pro- 
fessor Hitchings, all of the College. 


Preston, and 


Public 


C. W. Mattison Retires from 
Forest Service, Suceeded by 
Matthew J. Brennan 

Charles W. Mattison, head of the 
Forest 


Service’s Division of Information and 


edueation branch of the {”. S. 


Edueation, retired from government 
service August 1, 1960, after 
than 30 years with the Forest Service. 


He will 


edueation field on a 


more 


remain in the conservation 
part-time bas's 
organizing and conducting such a pro- 
gram for The American Forestry As- 
sociation. 

His successor is Dr. Matthew J. 
Brennan, formerly of the Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
where he had been employed by the 
Science, Mathematics, and Foreign 
Language Section of the Office of Edu 
elementary 


eation as specialist for 


| science. Dr. Brennan holds a Master 


degree in biology and a Doctorate in 
the field of education. 

Mr. Mattison attended Cornell Uni- 
versity where he majored in forestry 
and graduated with his B.S. in 1928. 

His first Forest Service position was 
as a field assistant on the Lassen Na- 
tional Forest, Calif. 

In 1933 when the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camps were organized Mat- 
tison became a CCC camp superintend- 
ent in New York and subsequently as- 
sistant to William M. Fors, then di- 
rector of the state CCC camps. Later 
he was transferred to Pennsylvania 
where he represented the regional for- 
ester for the 114 camps in that state. 
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Forest-fire lookout tower, 
Bald Mountain, Va. 


A spiral of smoke, thin as an eyelash, appears 
on the horizon. Untrained eyes probably 
wouldn’t spot it. But the man in the tower 
sees it, plots it, alerts fire fighters in a matter 
of seconds. Those seconds are the difference 
between life and death for our forests. Every 
American owes a debt of gratitude to the 
man in the tower and all the members of 
The Society of American Foresters, who 


The Man in the Tower 


work every day to save our forests. 

We of The American Tobacco Company 
will continue to caution Americans against 
carelessness with matches, cigarettes and 
campfires. We know that everyone who 
helps The Society of American Foresters in 
the campaign against negligence not only 
makes the foresters’ job easier, but helps 
the entire nation. 


Sobacee IS OUR MIDDLE NAME” 


LUCKY STRIKE + PALL MALL + HIT PARADE + HERBERT TAREYTON «+ DUAL FILTER TAREYTON 
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SKIDS AND DECK 


Russell Ost, Fleet Superintendent 


TREE-LENGTH LOGS WITH D6B TRACTOR 


“YOU CAN’T BEAT IT FOR LOGGING” 


Most recent acquisition of the W. T. Smith Lumber Co., 
Chapman, Alabama, is a 93 HP D6B Tractor equipped 
with a Balderson Blade*. This machine joins with an- 
other D6, two D4s and a wheeled skidder to handle 
trees up to 40 inches in diameter and 60 feet in length. 
Skidding 400 to 800 feet over hilly, wet terrain, the D6 
averages 2000 board feet per hour. Production of the 
crew, working 9 hours a day, 5 days a week, is be- 
tween 200,000 and 250,000 board feet. 

Although the new D6 has been on the job only a 
short time, it already has a reputation as an ideal woods 
tractor. Mr. Russell Ost, Fleet Superintendent, singles 
out the service-free lifetime lubricated track rollers as 
one reason. “There’s no possible way for contamina- 
tion—any time you have grease, dirt is bound to stick 
to it and enter the roller with the grease.” And he likes 
the idea of using Series 3 oil throughout the machine. 
“It means you don’t have to carry 3 kinds of oil on 
your truck.” W. E. Parmer, woods foreman, adds, “You 
can’t beat the D6 for this logging!” 


How long since you’ve taken a good hard look at 
your equipment? It may be that the new D6B would 
increase your profit far more than you imagine. Your 
Caterpillar Dealer knows logging. Get the facts from 
him and ask him to demonstrate the new D6B. Say 
when and where, he'll be there! 

Caterpillar Tractor Co., General Offices, Peoria, Ill, U.S.A. 


NEW WORK-STYLED D6 SERIES B 


NOW 25% MORE LUGGING ABILITY —new Cat D333 
Diesel Engine delivers 93 HP at the flywheel. 


NEW INTEGRAL HYDRAULIC SYSTEM —engine-mounted 
pump, dash-mounted hydraulic tank free front and rear 
of tractor for attachments. 


NEW OPERATOR CONVENIENCE — controls let one mo- 
tion flow into the next to speed every operation. 


NEW DRY-TYPE AIR CLEANER — removes 99.8% of all 
dirt from diesel intake air, even in the worst dust con- 
ditions. Serviced in just 5 minutes. 


NEW HYDRAULIC TRACK ADJUSTERS (optional) —save 
maintenance time. A few strokes from the grease gun 
are all that's needed to assure proper track tension. 


NEW LIFETIME LUBRICATED TRACK ROLLERS with ex- 
clusive patented floating ring seals never need servicing. 


PLUS THE EXCLUSIVE OIL CLUTCH — 2000 hours’ serv- 
ice or more without adjustment. 


* Manufactured by Balderson, Inc. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat ate Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
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Mr. Mattison served as area forester 
for the Timber Production War Proj- 
ect in Virginia. In 1946, upon cessa- 
tion of that project, he was made 
educational adviser in the Washington 
office of the Forest Service. Since then, 
he has served continuously in this post 
as educator and forestry-conservation 
publicist. He has written numerous 
articles on conservation, education, and 
forestry for encyclopedias, education 
journals, and technical magazines. 


Reassignments of Interior 
Forestry Personnel 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs, De- 
partment of the Interior, has an- 
nounced several reassignments affect- 
ing key personnel in the Branch of 
Forestry. 

Harold Weaver has_ transferred 
from the position of area forester at 
Portland, Ore., to central office staff, 
but with headquarters remaining in 
Portland. He is assigned to program 
planning of forest management activ- 
ities. Earle R. Wilcox, formerly offi- 
cer in charge at Klamath Agency, Ore., 
replaces Mr. Weaver as area forester 
in Portland. 

Carthon R. Patrie has transferred 
from Gallup, N. Mex., to the newly 
established position of area forester 
in the Phoenix, Ariz., office. Mr. Patrie 


NOW THERE 


ARE 


formerly served as area forester for the 
Gallup and Phoenix offices with head- 
quarters at Gallup. The new position 
was established because of increasing 
workloads in both areas. Maurice C. 
Collins remains in Gallup as acting 
area forester. 

William T. Schlick has transferred 
from the central office to the position 
of forest manager at Warm Springs 
Agency, Ore., replacing Francis 8. 
VanSickle who is now in the Portland 
area office. 

Charles D. Worthman has replaced 
Mr. Schlick in the central office, 
through transfer from Mescalero Agen- 
cy, N. Mex., where he was forest man- 
ager. William E. Mouser has trans- 
ferred to the Mescalero Agency posi- 
tion from Yakima Agency, Wash. 

Forest manager positions have been 
established at the Seminole Agency, 
Dania, Fla., and at the Choctaw Agen- 
ey, Philadelphia, Miss. Roger Sylves- 
ter has transferred from Navajo 
Agency, N. Mex., to the Seminole posi- 
tion; and Wilbur H. Carey has moved 
from the Warm Springs Agency to the 
Choctaw Agency. 


I&E Chief Named for 

Portland Office 
Promotion of Jack H. Wood of the 

Washington, D. C., office of the U. S. 
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Forest Service to the position of chief 
of the Information and Education 
Division, Pacific Northwest Region, 
was announced recently by J. Herbert 
Stone, regional forester, Portland, Ore. 

Since 1957, Wood has been assistant 
director of the Division of Coopera- 
tive Forest Fire Control in the Wash- 
ington office. 

Wood was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Washington in 1933 with a 
B.S. degree in forestry. He began his 
Forest Service career in the spring 
of 1934 on the Wenatchee National 
Forest. 

The position of Regional I&E Divi- 
sion Chief became vacant with the 
death in February of Laurence G. 
Jolley, who had held the post since 
1951. 


Economists and Pathologist 
Named to PSW Station 


Ernest M. Gould, Jr., has joined the 
staff of the U. S. Forest Service ex- 
periment station in Berkeley, Calif., 
where he will head up forest economies 
research projects dealing with reerea- 
tion and mulutiple-use management, 
it has been announced by Dr. Keith 
Arnold, director of the Pacific South- 
west Forest and Range Experiment 
Station. 

Dr. Gould went to the station from 


Willamette Valley Lumber Co. now oper- 
ates six Tree Farms—all growing timber 
as a crop. The Mohawk Tree Farm has 
recently been added to this family of 
scientifically managed forests which in- 
cludes the George B. McCleod, Snow 
Peak, Black Rock, Roar- 
ing River and Trask 
Mountain. These six 
Tree Farms are grow- 
ing trees for future 
generations. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY LUMBER CO. 


PLANTS AT CARLTON, DALLAS AND FOSTER, OREGON 
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WOODLANDS 
DEPARTMENT 


e Began an active forestry pro- 
gram 23 years ago. Now man- 


ages 270,000 acres of forest land. 


e Has constructed and current 
ly maintains 260 miles of road 


and 400 miles of drainage canals. 


Operates its own nursery, 
from which it plants now about 
11,000,000 pine seedlings an 


nually 


@ Supplies over 450,000 cords 
of pine, gum and oak pulpwood 
annually for the Riegel mill at 
\cme. With other wood-using 
industries, has developed a chip 


procurement program. 


@ Maintains an _ active pulp 
wood production program for 
small land owners. Co-sponsors 


a summer forestry camp for boys. 


e Coordinates wood produc 
tion with public use of lands for 
recreation. Provides a construc 
tive economic influence for much 


of the population with a 200 


mile radius. 


RIEGEL 


PAPER CORPORATION 


Acme and Bolton 


North Carolina 


200 Madison Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Harvard University, where for the past 
10 years he was on the staff of the 
Harvard Forest. He is a graduate in 
forestry from the University of New 
Hampshire, earned a Master degree 
from Harvard Forest, and the M.A. 
and Ph.D. in economics from Harvard 
University. 

Director Arnold also announced the 
appointment of Richard L. Bury to the 
forest economics staff. 

Bury transferred to the station from 
the Klamath National Forest. He has 
also served on the White River and 
the Gifford Pinchot National Forests. 

He is a graduate in forestry from 
Purdue University, holds a Master de- 
gree from Yale, and is currently com- 
pleting his Ph.D. thesis for the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut. 

Robert F. 
forest disease research staff of the sta- 
tion. He will work primarily on studies 
of dwarfmistletoes. A graduate of the 


Scharpf has joined the 


University of Missouri, he holds a 
Master degree from the University of 
California, where he is now complet- 
ing work for his Ph.D. degree in plant 
pathology. 


Four Research Men Join 
Southeastern Station 


Four recent appointments to the 
Southeastern Forest Experiment Sta- 
tion have been announced, 

James D. Solomon is a new staff 
member in the Division of Forest 
Entomology, attached to the Forest 
Insect Survey Unit of the Division. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
Arkansas and holds a Master of 
Science degree from the same institu- 
tion. 

Thaddeus A. Harrington has trans- 
ferred from the Southern Station to 
a position with the Division of Forest 
Management Research at the Station’s 
Lake City Research Center at Olustee, 
Fla. Harrington attended Notre Dame 
and New York State College of For- 
estry, and he holds a degree in for- 
estry from Iowa State College. Pre- 
viously he has spent two years with 
the Central States Station, two years 
with national forests of the South, and 
six years with the Southern Station. 

Clifford E. Lewis is a new range 
conservationist stationed at Fort 
Myers, Fla. He holds a B.S. from 
Abilene Christian 
Master of Science from Utah State 
University. 

Cortland E. Young, Jr., has re- 
ported to the Charleston (S.C.) Re- 
search Center. An agricultural engi- 


College and a 
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drainage on the growth of trees in 
the Coastal wetlands. He is a graduate 
of the University of Florida and 
earned a Master of Science degree at 
Michigan State University. 


Join Intermountain Staff 


Robert <A. 
ester, Pacifie Southwest Forest and 
Range Experiment Station, Berkeley, 


Merriam, research for- 


Calif., has been promoted and _ trans- 
ferred to direct a research project in 
watershed management in the Inter- 
mountain Forest and Range Experi 
ment Station, according to an = an- 
nouncement by Director Reed W. 
Bailey. 

Merriam attended Nebraska State 
Teachers College and Kansas Unive 
sity. He received his B.S. degree in 
forestry from Iowa State College in 
1951 and his M.S. degree from the 
University of California in 1957. 

Edward R. Burroughs, Jr., forester 
from Gallatin National Forest, Mont., 
has also been transferred as a research 
forester to the Intermountain Station. 
He will be engaged in water manage 
ment research at Missoula Researeh 
Center. He was a forester on the Santa 
Fe National Forest, N. Mex , and later 
transferred to the Gallatin National 
Forest in Montana. He received a B.S. 
degree in forestry from Montana State 
University in 1953 and a B.S. degree 
in Civil Engineering from Montana 
State in 1960, 


Siskiyou Supervisor Retires, 
Successor Announced 


The appointment of John R. Phil 
brick as forest supervisor of the Sis 
kiyou National Forest, Grants Pass, 
Ore., has been announced by Regional 
Forester J. Herbert Stone. Mr. Phil- 
brick sueceeds Herschel Obye who re 
cently retired after 34 years with the 
Forest Service. 

Since 1957, Mr. Philbrick has been 
in the regional office, Division of Fire 
Control, Hazard Reduction and Law 
Enforeement Section. 

He first worked on the Siskiyou 
from 1940 to 1941, leaving to enter 
the U. S. Army in 1941. Following his 
discharge from the Army in 1946, he 
was assigned to the supervisor’s staff, 
Siuslaw National Forest, Corvallis. He 
remained there until 1951 when he was 
again assigned to the supervisor's staff 
on the Siskiyou, a position he held 
until he transferred to Portland in 
1957. 


Philbrick’s Forest Service career be- 


neer, Young will study the effects of 
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MOTHER BEAR AND CUBS on a Weyerhaeuser tree farm. Here, new trees follow the old in repeated crops, generation 
after generation. Storted in 1941, the tree farm concept took hold quickly and soon spread throughout the nation. 


signs of good forest management reach across the nation 


Quality homes of wood are still America’s In 47 states, tree farm signs have become familiar symbols of good forest 
best building buy. Many of the finest are management. They mark some 53 million acres of commercial timberland 
built with beautiful west coast lumber sold owned by several thousand business firms, farmers and individuals. Every 
under Weyerhaeuser's 4-Square trademark. acre is managed under plans designed to keep the land perpetually productive. 
Almost 18 thousand tree farms have been certified in the past 20 years, 
including more than one thousand added thus far in 1960, Their owners 
have voluntarily agreed to harvest systematically, reforest cutover lands and 
to protect their timber against fire, insects and disease. The tree farms 
are certified by regional forest industry associations and are periodically 
inspected by skilled foresters to insure conformance to the tree farm code. 
All Weyerhaeuser forestlands in the Pacific Northwest are certified tree 
farms on which timber is grown, harvested and replaced in repeated crops. 
These timberlands will provide wood, water, wildlife and other benetits 
forever. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Wash., for a colorful free booklet. 


Weyerhaeuser Company 


Producers of lumber, plywood, pulp, paperboard, shipping containers, folding boxes, 
milk cartons, hardboard, particle boord, Ply-Veneer, bark and wood fiber products. 
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gan with summer employment from 
1930 to 1934 prior to graduation from 


Oregon State College in 1934. 


Joseph M. P. Donohoe Retires 
from the Tariff Commission 


Joseph M. P. Donohoe, chief of the 
Lumber and Paper Division of the 
United States Tariff Commission, re- 
tired on June 30, 1960, after almost 
49 years of federal government service 

including nearly 40 years with the 
Tariff Commission. In recognition of 
this long and distinguished career, he 
received a certificate of award and a 
diamond-studded service pin. 

Mr. Donohoe received his L.L.B. de- 
gree from Georgetown University in 
1916. In 1908 he entered the federal 
service as a clerk in the Navy Depart- 
ment’s Bureau of Navigation. He was 
a submarine patrol pilot in the Army 
Air Service during World War I, after 
for a short time con- 
private firm in New 
Tariff Com- 
many 


which he was 
nected with a 
York before joining the 
mission in 1920. During his 
years of service with the Commission, 
he was promoted from clerk to com- 
modity expert, to economic analyst, 
and in February 1947 to chief of the 
Lumber and Paper Division. 


Portland Forester to Washington 
Staff Position 

Edward H. Marshall of Portland, 
Ore., transferred to the Washington, 
D. C., office of the U. S. Forest Service 
in August to become assistant director, 
State and Private Forestry, of the 
Division of Cooperative Forest Fire 
Control. 

Marshall has been Cooperative For- 
est Fire Control Section chief in the 
State and Private Forestry Division 
of Region 6 since 1949. 

A native of Portland, Marshall is 
a graduate of Oregon State College. 
He received his B.S. degree in forestry 
in 1936. 

Marshall was appointed junior for- 
ester and joined the Wenatchee Na- 
tional Forest timber management staff 
in 1937. In 1944 he was transferred 
from the position of district ranger on 
the Siskiyou to the regional office in 
Portland to become assistant chief of 
the CFFC section. In 1949 he was pro- 
moted to section chief. 


Forest Service Laboratory 
Dedication 

A new U.S. Forest Service labora- 
tory will be dedicated in ceremonies at 
Gulfport, Miss., on October 16. The 


COLLINS 
FOREST 
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Permanent Industrial Forest Enterprise 
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COLLINS PINE COMPANY 
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two-story building will provide modern 
laboratory and office facilities for three 
units of the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station: the Southern Institute 
of Forest Genetics, the Forest Disease 
Laboratory, and the Forest Inseet 
Laboratory. 

Speakers will include the Honorable 
John C. Stennis, U. S. Senator from 
Mississippi, who will give the dedi- 
eatory address, and Herman E. Bag- 
genstoss, president of the Forest Farm- 
ers Association. Dr. Richard E. Me- 
Ardle, chief of the Forest Service, 
will officially open the laboratory. Oth- 
er speakers and guests will be leaders 
of forest industry, landowners, mem- 
bers of local, state, and federal agen- 
cies, and other conservationists. 


Andrews to Rocky Mountain 
Research Post 


Stuart R. Andrews has been ap- 
pointed acting division chief for the 
Division of Forest Disease Research at 
the Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station in Fort Collins, 
Colo. The transfer became effective 
September 4, 1960, according to Di- 
rector Raymond Price. 

During the past 7 years, Dr. An- 
drews has served as the laboratory 
leader of the Station’s Forest Disease 
Laboratory in Albuquerque, N. Mex. Be- 
fore entering the U. S. Forest Service 
in 1953, he had been a forest patholo- 
gist for the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
Soils, and Agricultural Engineering 
for about 18 years at Albuquerque and 
at Columbus, Ohio. He is a nationally 
recognized authority on western red 
rot and dwarfmistletoe of ponderosa 
pine and the author of numerous tech- 
nieal publications. During World War 
II, he served as a captain in the U. S. 
Army Medical Corps in the Pacifie 
theater. 

Dr. Andrews received his B. S. de- 
gree from Scientific School in 
1933, his . ier degree from Yale 
University School of Forestry in 1935, 
and his Ph.D. from University of Min- 
1947. 


nesota in 


D. P. Worley Appointed 
to Rocky Mountain Staff 


Raymond Price, direetor of the 
Rocky Mountain Forest and Range 
Experiment Station at Fort Collins, 
Colo., has announced the appointment 
of David P. Worley to the research 
staff at Flagstaff, Ariz. 

Mr. Worley is to be a project leader 
on the recently established Beaver 
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Creek Watershed Evaluation Project. 
1957, he has been conducting 
studies in forest at Berea 
Forest Research Center in Kentucky. 
He graduated from New York State 
College of Forestry in 1943, received 
his Master degree from Duke Univer- 
sity in 1947, then taught forest man- 
agement at Pennsylvania State Uni- 


Since 


economics 


versity for 10 years. 

Worley is author of 20  publica- 
tions, mostly on aerial photo inter- 
pretation and woody plant control. 


Schools 


California Broadens 
Graduate Study 

The opportunities for graduate study 
in forestry at the University of Cali- 
fornia will be broadened by the addi- 
tion of a program leading to the Doe- 
tor of Philosophy degree in forestry. 

In announcing the establishment of 
the new Ph.D. program, U.C. Forestry 
Dean Henry J. Vaux said that it opens 
avenues for advanced study and re- 
search in the science of forestry, with 
emphasis on silviculture, forest regula- 
tion, and forest research methods. 


He emphasized that the University’s 
Graduate Division will continue to 
offer its long-established doctoral pro- 
grams in forest-related sciences, as 
well as the forestry degree. He said 
that the two approaches to doctoral 
study are planned to be complementary 
and to make fullest use of the broad 
educational and research resources of 
the University. 


NY Holds Annual Hardwood 
Grading Course 


The State Universeity College of 
Forestry at Syracuse University, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., will again conduet its an- 
nual Hardwood Lumber Grading Short 
Course October 31-November 4 at its 
Syracuse. The an- 
recently by 


campus in 
nouncement was made 
Dean Hardy L. Shirley. 

Lillard Nicely, hardwood lumber 
grading authority and past director 
of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association’s Grading School at Mem- 
conduct the 


main 


phis, Tenn., will again 
short course this year. 
Course coordinator will be Prof. 
Russell C. Deckert, who is in charge 
of the college’s service-to-industry pro- 


gram. 


Yale Industrial Seminars 
Announced 

Yale University School of Forestry 
two Industrial Forestry 
be held this fall and 


announces 
Seminars to 
winter. 

The fifteenth in the series will be 
held at the School in New Haven, 
Conn., during the week of October 17- 
21, 1960, on the topic “Financial Man- 
agement of Large Forest Ownerships.” 

Yale will cooperate with the Oregon 
State College School of Forestry in 
Corvallis in presenting the Sixteenth 
Industrial Forestry Seminar for two 
weeks beginning Monday, January 16, 
1961. Nine separate subjects will be 
presented by well-qualified discussion 
leaders, emphasizing the business and 
long-range planning aspects of private 
forest management. 

Enrollment in each of these Semi- 
nars is limited to 20 men whose ex- 
perience will qualify them for par- 
ticipation. 

For additional information write to: 
Prof. Z. W. White, Yale School of 
Forestry, 205 Prospect Street, New 
Haven 11, Conn., or Dean W. F. Me- 
Culloch, School of Forestry. Oregon 
State College, Corvallis, Ore. 


What do 100,000,000 
seedlings mean? 


100,000.000" 
‘PINE SEEDLING 


We recently planted our 100,000,000th seedling on our 


Southeast lands and paused te reflect just what it meant. 
, For the statistician: a thin row of pines 151,515 miles 
long. For the forester: a new realization of more and more 
lands brought into full production. For Rayonier for- 
esters: a milestone in 23 vears of hard work, daring new 
methods and research. Today we plant at an annual rate 
of over 15,000,000 seedlings—10 for every mature pine 
we harvest. For our customers, the world: a promise of 
continuing raw materials for thousands of useful products. 

This ad is also a Rayonier salute to the American for- 
ester on the 60th anniversary of his club. Imagine your 


accomplishments 60 years hence! 


Rayonier Incorporated 
161 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Forestry Employment 


S.A.F. members are privileged to insert one 
60-word advertisement in this column without 
charge. Forest industries desiring to employ 
foresters may insert advertisements at the rate 
of $4 per column inch. Copy must be received 
by the end of this month for an advertisement 
to appear in the issue after next. 

Obviously the Society cannot assume re 
sponsibility beyond making it possible for pro- 
spective employee and employer to enter into 
aegotiations. 


Positions Available 


Che University of Melbourne, Victoria, 
Australia, calls for applications by | 
November 1960 for a Senior Research 
Fellowship. The position is initially 
for one year but may be renewable for 
a second. The salary will be in the 
range £42200 to £42600, and up to 
£4500 mav be made available for cost 
of travel to and from Australia. Con 
ditions of the fellowship may be ob 
tained from Australian News & In 
formation Bureau, 636 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. or J. S. Rogers, 
Dean of Graduate Studies, University 
of Melbourne. 


State agricultural experiment station has chal 
lenging opening for research man to direct 
program in forest products investigations. Ex 
cellent facilities and considerable latitude in 
developing broad program to find new uses for 
low quality wood. Ph.D. or M.S. with addi 
tional graduate training required 

Box @Q, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Positions Wanted 


Forester, B.S.F., N. Y. State College of Fores 
try, 1959. Forest Mgmt. major. Ranger School 
graduate. Age 26, married Experience: One 
summer with F.S. in Oregon road location 
and fire suppression), 1% years with private 
timber management consultants’ in South 
(prism cruising, timber marking boundary 
location, damage appraisals, mapping, photo 
interpretation, supervision of wood crews, tim 
ber preservation and preparation of mgmt 
plans). Desire responsible position in industry, 
preferably in Northeast 

Box R, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Forester, B.F., 1956 Stephen F, Austin Col 
lege. Age 26, married, two children, veteran 
Experience: state and private forestry and sum 
mer employment with U. 8. Forest Service (in 
South); also TSI, CFI, timber marking sur- 
veying, tree planting operations, fire control, 
pest control, and public relations. Prefer posi 
tion in private industry with opportunity for 
advancement. 

Box S, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 


Washington 6, 


Forester, B.S.F. 1947, NHLA Lumber School 
Grad. Excellent top level experience in hard 
wood management, land and timber acquisi 
tion, stumpage purchase, sawmill and veneer 
log grading and purchase. Supervision of log 
ging and sawmill operations of company and 
contractors. Age 38, married, family. 

Box TT. Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 

Forester, B.S.F., Michigan State, 1960; man- 
agement curriculum. Age 24, single. Experi- 
ence: Two summers, U. 8S. Forest Service in 
Oregon, timber cruising, road surveying, and 
fire lookout. Desire position with private or 
public agency. 

Box U, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Planned Packaging moves merchandise 


This tree may help you sell your product in 1989 


Thirty years from now, this seedling—and millions of 
others planted this spring for Packaging Corporation 
of America—will be made into packages that will 
give your products complete protection . . . extra 
sales appeal. Meanwhile, these trees will provide 


shelter for wildlife, recreation areas for sportsmen 


and play an important part in America’s 


vital conservation of natural resources. 


Long-range planning of timber reserves 


is but one of countless ways in which 

Packaging Corporation of America’s concept 
of Planned Packaging, implemented through 
integrated national facilities produces better 


packaging . . . more sales. Whether your require- 


ments are large or small, regional or national, 


we welcome the opportunity to help you. 


i 


Packaging Corporation of America WAT) 


Administrative Offices: Grand Rapids, Michigan; Quincy, Illinois; Rittman, Ohio 


Cartons + Containers + Displays + Egg Packaging Products + Molded Pulp Products +» Paperboards 
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You can set your sights on extra cutting 
profit the minute you use the new Homelite 
700G gear-drive chain saw. 

You get the lugging power you need for 
more profitable cutting because the new 
larger-bore cylinder design offers more 
power than ever before. New stronger, 
tougher powdered steel clutch spider trans- 
fers more engine power to the chain. 

To help you make more profit, the new 
Homelite 700G cuts your maintenance and 
downtime, too. New plastisol ends com- 
pletely seal filter. Gears are wider, stronger. 
Long flange guide plates feed chain 
smoothly into bar groove. New fuel cap re- 
lief valve gives positive venting at all times. 


Your choice of 2.8 to 1 or 3.5 to 1 gear ratios. 

Set your sights on the extra profits you 
can make day-in-day-out . . . cutting with 
the new Homelite 700G. Ask your nearby 
Homelite dealer for a free demonstration of 
the new Homelite 700G, and be sure to see 
all 8 models in the new full Homelite line. 


HOMELITE 
* gear drive 
+ only 21 pounds (less bar and chain) 


+ fells trees up to 7 feet in diameter 


Find Your 
Homelite Deoler 
tn The 


‘Yellow Pages’ 


* as little as $6.15 weekly 
after small down 
payment. 
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HOMELITE - A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 


4110 RIVERDALE AVENUE, PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK. 


THINK FIRST OF QUALITY... 


THINK FIRST OF HOMELITE 


Homelite ‘Shoot the Works”’ 
CONTEST! 


FIRST PRIZE z 
A $4,000 Mohawk ‘ig 
Vacation Lodge PLUS j 
the Homelite chain saw FAAS 


of your choice. 


714 OTHER PRIZES , 
Famous Harrington & 
Richardson rifles and 
shotguns 
See your Homelite dealer for contest 
rules and entry blank. Or write to: 
Homelite, ‘Shoot the Works" Contest, 
Port Chester, N. Y 


It’s easy! It’s fun! It’s FREE! 


if 


In Canada — Terry Machinery Co., Ltd 
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